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OF IMPORTANCE TO THE EPICURE 
SHE -FILM™ 


‘THE 
Love JEANNE Ney 
ILYA EHRENBURG 


Translated from the Russian by yi 
HELEN CHROUSCHOFF MATHESON. 


7/6 net 


Ilya Ehrenburg, whose works are appearing in practically 
every European language, is one of the most conspicuous 
of the younger post-revolutionary school of Russian 
novelists. ‘‘ The Love of Jeanne Ney ”—of which the 
“pirated” and inaccurate film version caused something 


of a sensation last year—is a rapidly moving novel of Bol- 


shevik intrigue, the action of which takes place in Russia 


and Paris. 


PETER DAVIES LID. 30 HENRIETTA ST. 
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AS IS 
BY THE EDITOR 


Having read with surprise in a recent program of the 
London Film Society, that Uberfall (wrongly entitled Assault 
and Battery)* was to be considered a ‘* burlesque extract from © 
the Police Court News ”’, I think we can safely say now that 
Welcome Danger, in which Harold Lloyd is acutally better 
than in his earlier silent films, is a beauty-drenched idyll of 
_Impetuous Youth. Lloyd, with his bright, mundane 
virtuosity, has again coupled spontaneity to a scenario as 
dilletante and gay as that of the never-to-be-forgotten Speedy. 
Perhaps I should say a scenario as frail and lissom as the 
dreams of girlhood? Its haunting pathos must certainly 
have made many a side ache and the tears of old men and 


maidens, young men and children will keep it afloat for many 
months to come. 


* Uberfall, mistranslated in America, Accident, said the F. S. 
program. Accident never was meant to be a translation. It was the 
director’s decision, and the writer was present when the English title 
was discussed, and Accident chosen. 
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Perhaps the Film Society was making one of those 
cacophonous, mordant epigrams, those slick turns of thought 


by which something hated becomes overnight the last, smart 


craze. Hair-tidies, samplers, tortoise-shell inlay and early 
Chaplin comedies became in the twinkling of an eye 
rare objets d’art. A table-cloth of plush with pompons as 
you know, is a thing that any young “‘ culturine ’’? might 
bear to his boudoir of black glass and patent leather, as a 
just too heavenly modern touch. The fin-de-siecle snigger is 
still going strong. Indeed, the comedy gallivanting of the 


Tivoli Orchestra can only have been meant to show that really 


arty people have not forgotten Ally Sloper, and, truly, the 
Film Society’s Half Holiday must have seemed terribly chic 
to a number of people. 

Perhaps it’s peculiar, perhaps it’s just English, that a 
society whose one reason for existence, presumably, was in 
protest against plagiarism and vulgarity, false representation 
and iconoclasm, should have been either consciously or 
unconsciously a champion for these forms of original 
tastelessness. 


In the May 1929 Close Up appeared a fac-simile of a letter - 
from the German censors, who had rejected U berfall, stating 
their reasons. Here is what they said :— 


The film... . is a criminal film; its content and action move 
in the world of crime, and the representation of crime in this film 
is its Own purpose. The events represent outrages, shown with 
impressive lucidity to the spectators, so that they might induce 
persons who incline to the commitment of crime to the execution 
thereof. The culmination of brutalities is reached in the scene 
where the hidden aggressor strikes the man already lying on the 
ground, on his head with a truncheon. 
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The whole thing is apt to produce a lowering and dulling effect 
on the spectator’s feelings through the accumulation of brutalities 
and raw-edged facts; for one cannot make out any ethical com- 
pensation (such as the criminal meeting, perhaps, some just 
punishment). The idea that consciously illegal spending of false 
money should lead to ill-luck is neither logically compelling, nor 
is it expressed in such a way that the spectator could take it as a 
practical moral application. Even, however, if this were so, one 
could not make out a case which would nullify the negative effect, 
if the final triumph of crime is considered. The film, which does 
not reveal an equal artistic equivalent, to induce a milder inter- 


pretation, could not be released because of its brutal and demoralising 
effect, 


That is the German censor’s letter. The French and 
English reasons were similar. When it was first banned we 
all complained. Metzner, himself, wrote an indignant reply. 
But none of us had thought of calling it burlesque. No, 


indeed. In the same Close Up Metzner replied to the censors 
as follows :— 


Uberfall is a short film corresponding to the short story form in 


literature. It represents a new method and must therefore be 
measured with new scales. 


It seems incomprehensible that such a film could be tiemcibebnd 
by the censors as a criminal film. 


It represents an event, without commentary, merely as a fact 
and dry as a report. The contents consist of the description of the 
-hero’s increasing state of fear, which must touch the spectators 


more than the ‘‘ raw-edged facts ’’ reproached to us, but which 
do not exist at all. 


In the scene that is played in the room, the hero is neither 
strangled nor gagged, the towel serves merely to bind him; and the 
blow in the street is only hinted at. If one wishes to portray 

crimes, it would be easy to find matters more apt for this purpose, 
or even to heighten this one. It is impossible to understand the 
reproach of ‘*f accumulation of brutalities’’ if you think, for 
instance, of the American film The Godless Girl, the contents of 
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' which deserve such a reproach in incomparably greater degree than 


Uberfall. 

All the scenes of this film aim merely at inducing the feeling of 
fear, the consequence of which is the psychologically irreproachable 
dream of fear that has been thought out as the film’s culmination. 

It is the purpose of this letter to protest explicitly against the 
false interpretation that the aim of the film was the representation 
of brutality. One should examine how far the film’s capacity of 
suggesting FEAR has induced the censors to a false cane gay 
of this effect, having attributed this impression to “ brutality ”’ 
Such a psychological turn of events is quite conceivable, 


Metzner concludes his letter with these words :— 


It should again be emphasised that the film has been totally mis- 
taken, misunderstood and misinterpreted. It is an absolutely 
‘serious work that intends to create a new path for the German art 
of the film and that requires a measurement with a new set of 
scales. 


Not a word about burlesque, as you see. Read Metzner’s 
protest again, and for brutality substitute burlesque, and the 
protest holds good for the present occasion. 


That is subversion reduced to its Euclidian absurdity, 
which was to be proved. All the newspapers said what a 
jolly little fragment. Only the Cinema politely complained. 
At least, I think I am right in saying so. It does not matter 
when people are foolish on a grand scale but the trite are 
always unforgiveable. 

Which, we agree, is only one way of looking at things. 
There is the valid objection to that, that the grandly foolish 
are responsible for the trite. Perhaps they are. We all 
need to be defended against the understanding of others. 
Certainly the trite are responsible for the grandly foolish, 
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certainly the commercial cinema is responsible for the avant 
garde. And somewhere in between comes something that is 
balance perhaps, if that is also not a myth. 
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What has been proved conclusively is that there is not 
and never has been and perhaps never will be, a good film. 
That is what makes the study of films so fascinating. To 
begin to understand them you have to understand so much 
besides—people, races, trends, the outgiven, quantitative © 
statement of national character and characteristic all the world 
over, and the modification resultant from the absorption of 
external influence. An international chess game, in fact. The 
good, the formidable, the fabelhaft American film, as seen 
through French eyes, and again through German eyes, may in 
two different ways of mental approach lead to agreement. 
This very formidable, this fabelhaft, this gem of vigour, 
speed and wit, may in the land of its birth be the biggest egg 
that ever was a curate’s! The kitsch film, stamped with 
Ufa’s diamond square, may run for months in Iceland or 
Tierra del Fuego, figuratively speaking ; knock all records for 
a triumph of artistic wonder. It may never even make a trade 
show for our British deadheads. It narrows down to fights 
between friends that in a past decade would soon have swelled 
the number of duels at dawn. People simply do not agree. 

And it makes a fascinating study, though a complicated one. 
- Take Eisenstein. He told me (before I had seen The General 
Line, so all was well) that by the portions of this film which 
different people object to he can tell all about their sex life ! 


The reasons will be divulged in future pages, but it has 
something to do with physiological-psychological reflex 
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resultant from the overtone of individual strips of film, merged 


in their composite, psychic (montage) structure. Yes, take 


Eisenstein. We need many like him. And we certainly 
need understanding. 
IKENNETH MACPHERSON. 


month begins a series of original, unpublished 
articles by S. M. EISENSTEIN, explaining his methods 
and conception for the future of sound-sight unity. 


THE JAPANESE CINEMA 
By N. KAUFMANN. 


With an afterword by S. M. EIsEnsTEIN. Illustrated. 
Published by Teakinopechat. Moscow, 1929. | 


This delightfully written and illustrated little book not 
only gives the reader a wealth of information on the subject 
of Japanese films but also a vivid and fascinating picture of 


the human scene and the material circumstances in which 
Japanese cinematographic art has developed; for instance, 


of the variegated crowds, clad in anything from a loin-cloth | 
to plus-fours, who throng the streets of Tokyo and the alleys | 
of the Akasus Park and drift through the curtained entrances — 
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of the cinema theatres, the men to one side and the women 
to the other—for in the Japanese cinema there is strict 
separation of the sexes, except for one central portion of 
the area where men may sit with their wives. As it is 
available only in Russian, we cull the following for the 
benefit of our readers. 

At the time of the earthquake nearly all the Tokyo cinemas 
were destroyed, but, in response to the growing demand it 
was not long before 200 film-theatres had sprung up where 
100 had been before—handsome concrete structures with 
high prices and American films for the rich, and wooden 
barracks with low prices and home-produced films for the 
poor. In addition to the floor-space there is a balcony, the 
front row of which is reserved for old women and mothers 
with children, and furnished with cushions upon which they 
may squat at their ease, Japanese fashion. The entertain- 
ment lasts from three to four hours, and has one unique 
feature, namely, the interpretation of the various rdles in 
the film drama by a so-called ‘‘ story-teller ’’, who must be 


skilled in the art of mimicry and able to adapt his voice 


to the impersonation of the different characters, interspersing 
the narrative from time to time with improvised comments 
and witticisms. Some of these “‘ story-tellers ’’ attain a wide 
popularity, so that they constitute a draw in themselves, and 
there is even a demand for gramophone records of their 
portions of the entertainment. The use of a musical 
accompaniment is for the most part confined to nature-films, 
and scenes of war or other stirring mass scenes. 

In his witty after-word to this book S. M. Eisenstein 
declares that in. Japan, cinematographic technique is 
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exemplified in the alphabet, in drawing and painting and 
almost every department of life save only the cinema. The 
main reason for this has been the hopeless enslavement of 
the Japanese cinema to the influence and traditions of the 
Japanese theatre. Cinematography was, in fact, long re- 
garded as an inferior branch of the theatrical art, suitable 
only for the delectation of the poor and uneducated masses ; 
its actors were recruited from the ranks of the unsuccessful 


theatrical artistes, and any member of the regular acting 


profession who demeaned himself by acting for the films 
was at once ostracised by his brother actors. So, too, in 
the choice of its subjects, Japanese cinematography has 
looked to the theatre for inspiration, the result being a long 
succession of historical films, or ‘‘ Jidai-Geki’’, adapted 
from dramas based on the history of feudal Japan and the 
legends of the Samurai, replete with magic, marvels, 
metamorphoses and much brilliant sword-play. Subject, 
psychology, settings and methods of the actors in these films 
are strictly—indeed exaggeratedly—formal and traditional, 
but they are redeemed by beauty, artistry and exquisitely 
rhythmic movement and they are valuable and interesting 
as reproductions of ancient Japanese life and art. A whole 
group of films, the ‘‘ Chambari’’, centre round the sword, 
as the sanctified object of passionate longings, loves and 
hatreds, and the cause of endless conflicts and bloodshed. 


Yet even into this orthodox, traditional world a more 
modern, revolutionary spirit occasionally intrudes itself: 


the last scene of one of the ‘‘ Chambari ’” films, the hero, 
having finally secured the sword for whose sake innumerable 
lives have been sacrificed, stands on a bridge, and, after 
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surveying the scene of bloodshed around him, hurls the 
sword into the water as a profitless and archaic object. 

Other conventional subjects of Japanese film-dramas are 
love of parents for their children or of brother for brother, 
and fidelity of the wife to her husband or of the servant to 
his lord. The last is the subject of a famous Japanese film, 
The Forty-Seven Faithful, while another famous film, Sen 
Khime, is based on the theme of wifely fidelity. But 
Japanese audiences began to weary of this constant harping 
upon the same old themes and it became an urgent necessity 
for Japanese film-manufacturers to produce something that 
could compete with the increasingly popular American films. 
So far no Charlie Chaplin has been evolved in Japan, but 
a number of comic Japanese films have been produced, in 
which the peasantry and the lower middle classes—minor 
_ officials and clerks—furnish the stock targets for ridicule. 
And, in addition to a number of films based on Japanese | 
contemporary life, several European films, including La 
Dame aux Cameélias and Gorky’s In the Depths have formed 
the basis for Japanese films, with Japanese heroes" and 
heroines and Japanese settings. 

The two outstanding Japanese film enterprises are the 
*€ Nikkatsu ”’ and the ‘‘ Soetsiku ’’, the former of which has 
been in existence twenty years, but has been outstripped 
in importance by the latter, founded ten years later. 
‘* Nikkatsu ’’ specialises in historical films, but it has also 
produced a number of films based on contemporary life, 
including the famous, Himself and Five) Women, the 
conclusion of which was the subject of a dispute between 
the film-censor, who insisted that retribution must be meted 
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out to the sinner, however repentant, and the film-producer, 
intent on pandering to the public predilection for a happy 
ending. The fact that the censor won the day indicates 
another of the fetters upon the development of Japanese 
cinematographic art. The ‘“* Nikkatsu ’’ has at its disposal 
the services not only of the best actors and film-directors, but 
also of the leading connoisseurs in Japanese antiquity, and 
the artistic merit of its productions is conspicuously high. 
The Soetsiku organisation is more up-to-date and revo- 
lutionary in its methods and in its choice and treatment of its 
subjects. Whereas in the Nikkatsu films, contemporary life 
is idealised, romanticised, Americanised, the Soetsiku aims 
at a more realistic, naturalisitic treatment of its material. In 
addition to a school of cinematography, it has founded three 
important film-factories, the chief of which, at Kamata, has 
become a sort of Japanese Hollywood. Some few years ago 
a stretch of rice fields with a few scattered houses, Kamata 
now has a population of 100,000, and the staff of its film- 
factory numbers some 1,000, including 50 directors, 80 
technicians, 600 actors, as well as mounters, photographers, 
scenic artists, etc., while its well-equipped pavilions allow 
the completion of up to 12 films daily. At Kamata only 
films on contemporary subjects are produced. The other 
two Soetsiku factories are the *‘ Simo-Kamo’’ and _ the 
‘‘ Bantsum ’’—the latter originally founded by the famous 
actor, Tsumasaburo Bando, whence its name—both of which 
specialise in films based on Japanese classical antiquity. 
_ To most people the East stands for leisurely methods and 
America for hustle, but in cinematography American speed- 
records are far outdone by Japan. While the production of 
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an American film occupies a period of several months, and 
Charlie Chaplin thinks nothing of devoting years to a single 
production, in Japan a full-length film is commonly com- 
pleted in four weeks, and quite often in from seven to fifteen 
days. This feverish rate of production is necessitated by 


the economic difficulties under which the Japanese film 


industry is labouring, and by dint of it Japan produced in 
1926 a total of 875 films, as compared with 755 produced by 
America in the same year. The life of the Japanese actor 
is correspondingly strenuous. Here is a day in the life of 
the famous Japanese film actor, Assari: from 7 a.m. 
to 12 p.m. he fills the réle of a healthy young sportsman ; 
from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. that of a worthless rake who seduces 
a young girl; from 7 p.m. until the early hours of the next 
morning he has to play the part of a love-sick peasant youth, 
and by noon of the same day he is at work on yet another 
film. All the Japanese film-actors come into one of two 
categories—those who specialise in historical rdles and 
those who specialise in contemporary rdles, the latter being 
further, though not so rigidly divided into sportsmen, 
comedians and lovers. This classification does not apply 
to the female members of the profession, who—in emulation 
of the American ‘“ star’’ system—are commonly selected 
more in virtue of their personal charms than of their 
suitability for the particular role; in Himself and Five 


Women, for instance, the female parts are played by 


a veritable constellation of Japanese film stars. The power 
of the Japanese film actors and the beauty of the Japanese 
film actresses are admirably exemplified in the illustration to 
N.. Kaufmann’s delightful book, which, equally with the 
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text, and in spite of Eisenstein’s witty strictures upon the 
shortcomings of Japanese films judged according to the > 
canons of cinematographic art, makes the reader wish that 


some enterprising cinema proprietor in this country would 


treat us to a season of Japanese films. | 
| | W. M. Ray. 


MOVIE: NEW YORK NOTES 


I have just come from a trip to the Bronx whither I went 
to see and hear a Yiddish talkie called Ad Musae 
(The Eternal Prayer). It is about the worst film ever made, 
indicating absolutely no knowledge of the cinema, even the 
most elementary, on the part of the makers. It is a suc- 
cession of ‘‘ acts’? with groups keening or singing Hebrew 
ritual songs, Kaddish and others. The ‘‘acts’’ are 
actually separated by blank intervals. Yet this film, bad as 
it is, is of singular importance to any genuinely perspica- 
cious student of the cinema. It signifies the importance of 
the Jewish physiognomy, like the Negro, an unexploited 
cinema plastic material, the singularity of the intensive 
Jewish gestures, and most outstanding, the Yiddish and 
Hebrew utterances as the material of the sonal film. Ad 
Musae lures me into a survey of the Jew as Movie-Subject. 

Very early in the history of the motion picture, Manager 
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A cynical study by Ralph Steiner, who made the film H;O, from which 

Close Up readers may draw their own conclusions. Mr. Steiner suggests 

it is a fairly good comment on movies, talking and otherwise. ‘The small 

bill on the extreme right states “‘ She got what she wanted.’” Some, of 
course, are more fortunate than others. 
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the screen and change of pattern is very rapid—qu 
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From H,0, by R phi A reflection of the sun itself in water, 
taken also with a'12” lens, immediately after the water has been 
agitated by the dropping of a large stone. 


| | Photo: Ufa 


As contrast to the above, a dry scene from the Ufaton super of the 
Bloch-Rabinovitsch Production, The White Devil, a Caucasian film 
directed by A. Wolkoff. 
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Night watch on a ship. 


Tt’s a Shame to Say,” a Sovkino film dirécte 
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On board during a sportive festival. Red sailors at drill. 
It’s a Shame to Say.” 
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Joseph von Sternberg, the director of the first Emil Jannings Ufaton 
Super, The Blue Angel (Production Erich Pommer), talking matters 
over with Jannings at the Neubabelsberg Sound Studios. 


Photo: Ufa 


Father again succumbs! Emil Jannings and Marlene Dietrich, the 
stars of the new Ufaton Super, The Blue Angel, directed for Erich 
Pommer Production by Joseph von Sternberg. 
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Mark Dintenfass commissioned Irene Wallace, a Scotch- 
Irishwoman, to prepare for the Universal Company a 
scenario relating the grant of freedom to the Jews of Poland 
by the good King Kasimir. This might have indicated to 
alert entrepreneurs a rich field of subject-matter of historic 
and folk content. At that time occurred the infamous 
Mendel Beiliss case, with its cruelly absurd blood-accusation 
against the Jews. Films issued upon this theme and upon 
the general theme of persecutions in Russia: Nzhiltst 


Vengeance, The Heart of. a Jewess, The Perrors: of Russia, 
The Black Hundred, etc. 


In 1912 the American Solax Company, in wedeiatiainy their 
film, A Man’s Man, said, ‘‘ Up to very recently the stage 
Jew was the only type which furnished universal amuse- 
ment. Long whiskers, derby hat down to the ears and hands 
moving like the fins of a fish. His manhood, his sentiments 
and his convictions are not burlesqued (that is, not in this 
film, A Man’s Man) but are idealized. The Reliance 
Company produced Solomon’s Son, so their’ notice read, 
‘“‘ with dignity, minus the burlesque atmosphere usually 
attending the Gentile’s version of a Jewish story.’’ The 
burlesque-Jew enters the films very early from vaudeville 
and the burlesque theatre. It is this Jew, John Howard 
Lawson, the American playwright, put into Processional 
as the American acceptation of the Jew, a caricature of the 
immigrant’s appearance and gestures. If the movie or 
theatre wanted a valid comic or gesturing Jew there was a 
stage-Jew at hand who was valid, the stereotype Jew of the 
Yiddish theatre, a vivid character amid the shoddiness of 
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that outlandish theatre, a character with his own striking 
idiom waiting for a Gogol to exploit it. Alexis Granowsky 
drew from this inartistic theatre the stylizations for his 
marvellous dynamic, ballet-principled productions. The 
method of the Granowsky theatre is highly suited to the film 
of folk fantasy. 


The comic Jew of the films has been a grotesque hybrid 
caricature of Polish immigrant Jew and German, the German 
comic typified by the Ford Sterling of pre-Chaplin days. 
There was such a comedian in Max Asher, who has been 
continued, a little more semitized, in Max Davidson. 
Chaplin himself, of whom more brilliant wit might be 
expected, has used the burlesque hand-rubbing Jew as 
pawnbroker. A hand-rub may be insolent or it may, if 
derived from the hand-rub of -the ecstatic Chassid or Jew 
lamenting, be a movement of great beauty ; of joy or despair. 
Very closely related to these early comic Jews is the Jew 
who has been urged upon the films by the success of A bie’s 
Irish Rose. This play, and its ensuing movies, has two 
antecedents: the Irish-Yiddish joke, now a further ** incon- 
gruous juxtaposition ’’ with sentimental optimism, and 
a film like Humoresque. Despite its pretence to sobriety, 
this film was the forerunner to the grimly funny lot born of 
Abie’s Irish Rose, those fearful narrations of Irish-Jewish 
amities and enmities. Hwmoresque was an impertinent fable 
written by a sentimental woman, Fannie Hurst, further 
sentimentalized by the director, Frank Borzage, and almost 


obscenely sentimentalized in the performance of Vera 
-Gordon, a product of the super-sentimental American 
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Yiddish theatre. There was no critical appreciation of the 
_ Jewish content, ceremony,. domesticity and ambition. It was 
a highly extravagant and incorrect study of Jewish society. 
Yet its tear-provocations won it the medal for the best film 
of the year. Other films which belong to this fictitious 
group are His People, where so fine a player as Rudolph 
Schildkraut was used so ignobly.. The Jazz Singer is 
another ‘‘ cheap ’’ and spurious Jewish film. — 


_ More diligent attempts to do a substantial Jewish film in 
the American cinema were the ventures with Zangwill’s 
Ghetto tales and an early Vitagraph picture, The Golden 
_ Land. The latter was a chronicle of an immigrant’s pro- 
gress in America and his desertion of his family in Russia. 
The sentiment was free of mockery and insolence, and 
patronage, an attitude which obscures the profound 
experience of the folk, but the film did not possess a thorough 
intimate understanding of the people portrayed. 


Attempts have been made (to satisfy the Yiddish spec- 
tators) to employ traditional Jewish plays, like those of Jacob 
Gordin, with famous Jewish actors, Jacob and Sarah Adler, 
Bertha Kalich, Malvina Lobel. Films of complete Jewish | 
casts with Yiddish captions, directed by Jews, usually 
untrained in the cinema, have been produced. ‘These are 
about as bad as the Negro films made by Negro companies, 
because there is not sufficient training or cinematic insight 
for them. Having Jewish actors is not the sole answer. to 
the problem of the Jewish films. Nor are Jewish directors 

needed for the Jewish film. The Hebrew Habima was 
directed by a non-Jew Vakhtangov. It is even possible a 
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non-Jew may have sufficient aesthetic detachment to use the 
genuine material most cinematically for full plastic virtue 
and intensity of the relevant movement. What I have so 
far summarized may seem to the pseudo-purist literary, but 
it is actually a statement of the working material. A study 
of this material implies a study of its cinematic conversion, 
beginning and end, experience into experience. 


The American film being, as I have often said, literal, has 
never thought of the Jewish material of folk roots and 
philosophic reference: An-ski’s The Dybbuk, Sacklet’s 
The Tsaddik’s Journey. Did it want realistic material ? 
There was Levick’s Rags, far from a great play, but certainly 
profounder and even more effective than the material of His | 
People. Germany with its intuition lusting for fantasy 
produced The Golem, and for dramatic material did ~ 
not disdain to offer the spielfilm Nathan the Wise or 
Tolerance. 

A film nearer to the American movie selectivity is Dupont’s 
first picure, Baruch, called in London and New York The 
Ancient Law. This is not tremendous stuff, but it is far 
above the Jazz Singer, of which it is the continental counter- 
part. There is more scrutiny of the data of folk and the 
intensity of the village Jews, passionate of temperament, is 
rendered. Its reference is not extended beyond its tale and 
performance, and one can ask here for an expressionism of 
setting (though it was acceptable being modest) that found 
its basis rather in Chagall than some German studio-artist. 
Miss Iris Barry in Let’s go to the Movies has justly praised 
the poignant sensitivity of the performance of Ernst Deutsch, 
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but the most important characterization was that of the rabbi, 
his father, by Abraham Morewich of the Vilna Players. 
This was not ‘slobbering, though it conveyed the 
emotionalism in the rigid orthodoxy, the rigid impassioned 
orthodoxy, of the parent. Baruch is not beyond the 
American interest. If the American director will look into 
it, he will find a commentary upon his crude use, whether 
in comedy or “‘ serious ’’ film, of the Jew. I have said its 


reference is not extended beyond its tale and performance. 


It is true that the film unfolds the metamorphosis of the 
young talmudic Jew into a man-of-the-world, who has cut 
his sidelocks and the tie that binds him to his home. It 
tells of the ‘‘ blood being stronger than water.’’ It tells of 
the battle between two worlds: the testament and the drama. 
But while it tells of these major knowledges of man born of 


race and parent, the tale does not remain as inference. It 


remains, however, as a lyric, and that can never be said of 
the American film treating of the Jew. Sincerity of attitude, 
directness of presentation—the intrusion of no extraneous 


sentiment—observation of type, care for revealing details 
. these created Baruch, and they are all within the ken 


of iistatasee: if it be faithful. 


\"Bhe talkie lends the Jew an added glamour as film-subject. | 
I have referred to Granowsky’s use of typical Yiddish sounds 


in the vocal rhythm, co-ordinated with bodily motion. Ad 


Musae indicates the opportunity for rhythm, stylized 
utterance, tragic utterance in the Jewish chant upon one 


sound Oi—thought of usually as comic. The shrill voice— 
North African in its source—the reiterated motif at one pitch 
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—inextricably joined with concentrated angular movements 
of finger, hand, body—or with the meaningful rock of the 


Jew—these wait for the thorough student and artist to re- 
animate in the new medium. 


The new medium will serve and be served by philology. 
Undoubtedly someone will use its opportunity to record 


dialects comparatively. In the comparisons lies a vital clue 
to standardized speech sounds and rhythmic variations. 


Take the dialect of the American negro for an instance. The 


Heywards shied away from it when they made Porgy, but 
it is luscious with grand verbal play, which will be compre- 
hendible by suggestion—intonation and reference. Verbal 
meanings are conveyed by non-verbal sounds. The garrulous 
saxophone is a handy example. ‘‘ Babe ’’ Cox in the current 
nego revue, Hot Chocolates, suggests all sorts of ‘love- 
nuances, frustrations and hopes and poutings, by sounds 
sung to a vocal mood. Do you recall the two clowns, The - 
Love-Birds, who carried on an amorous converse by whistles 
only? These are very, very elementary hints toward my 


_ far-reaching “‘ philologic”’ film, I append two Gullah 


variations: ‘* W’en oona duh de-day, de-dee’ duh no de-day ; 
w’en oona yent dey, de dee’ duh de-day.’’ (When one is 
there, the deer is not there; when one iS not there, the deer 
is there). | 

‘' Me yerre um; no shum; too long buffo’ me shum, me 


» (I heard him; I didn’t see him ; too long before 
I saw him, I heard him). 


This so-called ‘‘ phonetic decay ’’ is a direct suggestion of 
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reduced speech, which with monotone, non-inflection, sus- 
tained pitch, reduced or modified inflection, metronomic 
variations, etc., will lay the basis for the conventionalization 
of speech in the talkie. (And what of the lessons of 
Esperanto?) Does this sound too effete for the new 
medium? There is no reason why that medium must 
blunder in the erroneous path of duplication. Aesthetic 
organization is the very secret of health for any expression 
of man-called entertainment or art. It is not nearly so: 
arbitrary a method as unexamined dialogue. The talkie is 
neither all-talkie nor part-talkie, it is a singular com- 
pound. ing | 


* A very interesting suggestion toward this conventionalized speech 
can be found in The Mask, January, 1924. It is made by ‘ The Author — 
of Films.’ He calls his suggestion, which he offers as an ‘‘ experiment 
for a new kind of speech ’’ for the stage, ‘‘ Acca,” the Italian equiva- 
lent for H. His excluded from his speech ‘‘ because it has got itself 
entangled with the T’s and the W’s and other letters, and too many — 
- windy words are the result.’’ There is practically no H in Italian. 
-“ This absence of the H,’’ says the Editor of The Mask, ‘‘ is one of 
the best reasons for Opera being sung to Italian words.’’ Upon the 
asis of the elimination of H the author of ‘‘ Acca ”’ has, he says, been 
ble to compile a vocabulary sufficient for the improvisation of a small 
comedy. He is after an actor’s language, with speech as sound work- 
ing with gesture. That is for the stage. The article is followed by 
three editorial reflections from Landor, Goethe and The Mask itself, 
all praising mime-ized loquacity and silence: says Goethe, ‘‘ I for my 
part should be glad to. . , speak like creative nature only in pictures.’’ 
Here’s cannon-fodder for the silentists. Said The Mask in 1908, “‘... 
in silence we will reveal the Movement of Things . . . this is the 
nature of our Art.’’ But not of our Art. An extract from a letter of 
London may be offered to both sides, silentists and sonorists: ‘‘ England 
discovering Stanislawsky promises to be a joke. Are they not funny 
when these foreigners show them . . . words don’t matter, the gestures 
are so eloquent! ’* Which argues against realistic or duplicate speech 
in favour of sonal a which is the argument in ‘* Acca,’ 
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Applause for Mr. Mamoulian, though the Paramount ads. 
attribute that film to the actress and the author of the story. 

Gilbert Seldes finds in Applause a gratifying moment to 
digress upon the mobile camera. ‘Says he in The New 
Republic, October 30th, 1929 :— 


‘‘ The essential problem of the talkie is to find the proper relation 
between the camera and the microphone .. . a satisfactory re- 
lationship can be maintained and that will be found when the 
nature of the mechanics of each has been understood. . . The camera 
is a recording instrument, but the record it makes is an illusion ; 
the microphone is a recording instrument and the record it makes 
is a duplication (within quite narrow limits) of the actual. . . Thus, 
at the beginning we have the juxtaposition of two instruments with 
different and frequently incompatible capacities. The next point 
about the two is that the camera is, in practice, mobile almost without 
limitation . . . whereas the microphone. is practically stationary. 

_ The problem of reconciling these two instruments is complicated by 
-a non-technical and non-esthetic fact: the moving picture has 
accustomed us to quick movement and the microphone, attached to 
the movie, is an interesting novelty; so that either habit or curiosity 
must be given first gratification until a compromise is effected.”” — 


Let us consider Mr. Seldes’ observations up to this point. 
He is still a fundamentalist, or so he thinks, when he 
separates the sight from the speech in the film, one as an 
illusion the other as a fact. An illusory basis does not alone | 
determine an illusion. As I have said previously, the illusion 
is in the organization of the ‘‘ facts ’’—images or sounds—- 
as much as in. the mechanism. Moreover, is Mr. Seldes 
unaware of the fact that many of the sounds we hear in the 
sound film are not the actual sounds recorded? It is all in 
the conveyance, the instrument converts the sound by its very 
When 
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so the visual image or his ‘“‘ illusion’’ informs him 

—in reality a wet paper is being crushed, lest the dry 
_ paper record like the collapse of a ton of coal. When 

he thinks he hears thunder, he is really hearing the noise 
made by rolling small sized rocks down a slight incline 
of less than four feet. If he believes he hears the noise of 
riveting, it is because a low-powered bell-buzzer taps on steel. 
Rain on the roof is shelled corn running through sieves. 
And the wild screeching of night-birds is a razor blade 
scratching on glass. Back-stage is back-screen. 


As to the mobile camera and the immobile microphone, 
we might comment antithetically so: the camera need not 
be mobile (that is only a kind of camera-use) and the micro- 
phone can be mobilized. As we learn more and more about 
the nature of speech in the talkie, we will find the microphone 


can be freed. And also the invention which permits sound-— 


recording apart from sight-recording (Mr. Seldes will not 


like this latter term) will permit mobility or its results. To. 


get synchronization it is not necessary to record both sound 
and image simultaneously. This physical freedom will do 
much toward helping the formalizing of speech, such as my 
suggestions above work toward. 


The non-technical and non-esthetic fact to which Mr. 
Seldes refers may have something to do with the compromise 
to satisfy Mr. Seldes’ penchant for speed. But that penchant 


is a habit and an ailment, and if it is, as Mr. Seldes agrees” 
it is, a non-esthetic fact, not demanded by the public (the — 


usually accredited criterion) looking at and hearing sound 


films, then Mr. Seldes ought to have accepted this slowing- 
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up as a release from the tyranny of speed. So long as speed 


is accepted as a universal quality of the film, we will not 


attain to that ultimate film of ‘“* reflective processes.’’ 
Neither habit nor curiosity need to be gratified _by the true 
artist of the film. He must work toward the fulfilment of the 
intrinsic, and he will have his audiences for that. There is 


a difference between fluidity and mobility. Fluidity may be 


achieved with the stationary camera—in the montage. 


Mr. Seldes continues by commenting on the films of Vidor 
(Hallelujah!) and Mamoulian: ‘‘ Both of these directors 
have been happy when they used music and both seem to 
have struggled vainly when dialogue was imposed upon 
them.’’ The secret is in the word imposed. ‘*. . . . good 
directors are avoiding speech and using sound as much as 
possible.’? They aren’t so good and they aren’t so free. 
‘* The solution is in the creation of artificial form...’ I 
refer Mr. Seldes and the directors to the pages of Close Up 
and these notes. Mr. Seldes is ‘‘ intrigued’’ by Mr. Watts of 
the New York Herald Tribune who has ‘‘caught a hint of such 
speech in (of all things) a British picture, Blackmail (which 
Mr. Seldes has not yet seen) which brings the speed of the 
talkie to the pace of the movie.’’ Is this a test of the talkie’s. 
success? Mr. Seldes finds the Vidor film ‘‘ a good movie 
in which the camera has held the first place.’’ Yes, but it 
should not hold last place, nor first place in the conception. 
I can assure Mr. Seldes that it would not have been good 
silent or talking. The singing sequences gave a halo to the - 
entire film, a false-halo. The ‘‘ most effective portion ’’— 
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which Mr. Seldes finds the pursuit in the swamp—“ is 
virtually a silent picture’,’’ but were the little sound of 


breathing removed then, perhaps, Mr. Seldes could see 


the clap-trap triteness of it as drama or cinema. Yes, 
Hallelujah! is a silent film that betrays the audience into 
approval by the imposition—intended as betrayal—of sound. 
And that is exactly what the talkie must watch against, this 
use of the audible as a ‘“‘ trick’ to hide a bad silent film. 
The movie was frequently made appealing by the insinuations 
of music. Mr. Seldes himself has been unable to penetrate 
the non-integral sonority of the Vidor film to see the actual 
spuriousness of the visual structure and the thematic false- 
rendering in the narration. What is this uncritical approval 
of a director who continues the worst in the Griffith tradition, 
the pettiness, the sentimentalism .. .? 


® 


Now at last to Applause. First, since I have gone this 
far in my reading of the observations of Mr. Seldes, let me 
summarize his criticism of the film. The actress and tale 
are of little or no concern; it is the direction that counts. 
The faults are: the director’s inability to render duration 
(why does Seldes want duration, doesn’t he ask for speed ?) 
the use of Russo-German camera angles to break up 
monotony—‘‘ but there is no excuse for monotony, in the 
first place ’’ (that’s why Mamoulian wanted to break it up) 
the overdoing of the mobile camera, ‘‘ just as the Russians 
have overdone their trick (sic !) of cutting into brief flashes.” 
‘‘ But the principle (of the mobile camera) is sound.’’ And 
“ Mr. Mamoulian has made all his comments cinematically.’’ 
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Now I can compare my scrutinies with those of Mr. Seldes. 


In this way the readers of Close Up may get a more or less 
full sense of the film. . . 


The two major faults of Mamoulian’s film are: there is 
no sustained rhythmic structure, and there. is no sense of 
speech as abstracted sound. The relation of camera to 
inclusive and ultimate law 
Seldes would make it, simply because neither camera nor 
microphone is the sole instrument of visual film or sonal film. 
The one positive signifcance of Applause is a vindication of 
my declaration that an outre-Hollywood mind will extend 
the American film. Mamoulian excels Hollywood in its own 


virtue of competence and even elevates the competence at 


times by his caress of the angles and movements of figures 


-~—as when the chorus-women move about the newborn and 


her mother. It is evident that Mamoulian is more than a 
job-man, but no matter what sympathetic use of instruments 
he might evince, the fact that he has not thought. of 
or realized the film in a sustained structure of visual and oral 
image would have destroyed whatever validity there was in 
his craftsmanship. 
Whether it is the director’s fault: or not, the voice of the 
heroine is abominably maudlin. . Speech is still realistic. 
Reality is achieved solely by analysis. And speech demands 
analysis (conventionalization) as much as non-verbal sound. | 
The story is no more trash than others. It is another 


version of Stella Dallas and as human revelation it is on no 
lower level than Hallelujah! or, when it is finally analyzed 
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and estimated as to how much of the theme it finally conveys, 
even Ihe Crowd. These are all fabrications rather than 
conclustye experiences. 


Seldes unwittingly exposes the real fault of the Mashonlian 
treatment, which just about steps over the boundary out of 
virtuosity : ‘‘ Mr. Mamoulian has made all his comments 
cinematically.’’ The key is in the word comments. There 
are comments here with no major structure to be commented 
upon. 

The most important film I have seen since my return—the 
most important American film that is—has been laughed at, 
sneered at, reviled by spectators, either ignored or utterly 
condemned by critics (critics, indeed!). It is a ‘ filler ’’ on 
the programme with The Last Performance, Universal 
hokum by Fejos, with Veidt modifying his usual facial rant. 
The film is by two amateurs, Jo Gercon and Louis Hirshman, 
and is called The Story of a Nobody. It tells a story by 
means of objects only, a story of two human beings, a boy 
and girl, and is the first American attempt at a completely 
objectivized film. It is amateurish, perhaps naive, and too 


frequently there is a change in the distance between the seen | 
objects and the unseen people, so that. at one time the 


objectivity is about to collapse from proximity to the human 
personalities. But I do not want to consider details here: 
I wish to emphasize the principle of objectivity and a realiza- 
tion of it which is entirely in keeping with the American 
literal-mind: there is nothing nebulous here as in the 


-Watson-Webber Usher film.- I wish also to indicate the 


first American film (if we except Bruguiere’s unfinished 
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fragment) to attempt intensiveness as against progression. 
There is a very good use of intensiveness through multiple 
exposure. A telephone is stationary centre, on either side 
counter, images alternate. This is motion within the screen, 
as differing from motion across the screen, between the frames 
of the screen. The film is called a symphony and is divided 
into three movements captioned in analogy to music. I do 
not favour this method as more than tentative to call to the 
spectator’s attention mutations of tempo in the rhythmic 
movement, which is also borne by repetitions of images, 
single or grouped variously. I compliment Mr. Alfred -B. 
Kuttner for accepting and exhibiting this film against the 
counsels of commercial expedience and uncritical disparage- 
ment by the layman and those who call themselves critics. 
His programme-note is good if a bit grandiloquent (but then, 
do I not sound so here too?) by such means the little cinema 
serves its original educational purpose. 


A Hearst Metrotone and Fox Movietone Newsreel Theatre 
now occupies the Embassy where Hallelujah ! was last shown. 
An hour’s programme of sound-newsreels for 20 cents (a 
shilling) and the house is always full. Theatres will be 
opened in other cities. In 1908 Pathé opened a newsreel 
theatre on the grand boulevard in Paris, and it is still going. 


it When I went to the Broadway Newsreel Theatre I was 

i annoyed by the hypocrisy of the re-elected mayor, of the 
Tt -industrial-captain Schwab, of the Martin Johnsons who made — 
that spurious film, Simba. The interesting portions were 
a) those that were not ephemeral, such as wine-making in France, 
i | { etc., and a murderer confessing. This latter was poignant 
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and condemned the purposeful gentleness of the interrogator, 
the ghoulishness of producer and audience exploiting the 
poor frightened man, the “‘ science ’’ of criminology enjoying 
its new toy, the circumstances that made a harmless individual 
a murderer, the tabloid scandal tone of the theatre’s announce- 
ment of the film—and created a pity, where pity could be 
created, for the man who said ‘‘ youse’’ and could not 
remember what led to the firing. It was an exposé of 
humanity that was more concerned with the capture of the | 
‘* criminal ’’ who did not want to escape save by suicide, than 
with saving the wounded girl. A very dramatic film that 
should free the actor, but a film which should not be repeated 
or broadcast. 


Harry A. Ponsa 


TWENTY-THREE TALKIES 


From Al Jolson to Atlantic. And even beginning before, 
with the De Forrest shorts at the Capitol, and the first 
- Movietones at the New Gallery. I went to The Singing Fool 
twice .. . because I wanted to see the end of it; but I 
never a. Otherwise I saw every talkie that came over, up 
to The Canary Murder Case. Then I got ill for a few 
months,, but that didn't hurt any. Talkies and I just went 
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on in our own way. ae lay in bed, thinking, and talkies, as 
for as I could see, went on, not thinking, but being made. 
I saw Broadway Melody, which was a great shock, and I 
went away for a month. Blackmail, when | came back was — 
a surprise. Now I have seen most of them again, and want 

to explain why. | 
Sure ..... you get out of here before I cop you on the 
jaw ...QOh, yeah? .... You’ve said it... . you’re yellow 
. .,. Sure . . . come on out of this, sweetie .... you leave 
this to me... sure... . and if that pink-eyed bum comes 
near me again... Oh, yeah? Mr. Callaghan, you wouldn’t 
do that to a porr goil . . . what wants her name in lights 
. bo, you’re a pal . .. that’s all right, bo. . . regular 
guy... . wouldn’t let my mother know ... . sure, she’s 
white .... she’s yaller ... I’m feeling blue... sure, sure, 


sure, I couldn’t git sore with you... . is that so?.. . sez 


you. Well, all that does need explaining. Especially when 


none of the esses come out. But out of all that, rising out 


of that perpetual chatter, there have been one or two little 
whispers, twenty-three, in all, hints of spring if the rash 
winds of production don’t blow them down before they have 


_ had time to show what they were like. 


The first was Melody of Love, where one or two things 
happened for the first time, including an attempt to use 
sound expressionistically. There was a string of play-films, 
Hometowners, Interference, The Doctor’s Secret, which quite 
successfully put the movies inside a proscenium, in the usual 
attempt of the magnates to show how much more than mere 
cinema the movies really were. As good asa play. Then it 
occurred to someone that they were as good as life, and we 
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had the Movietone short of King Alfonso, which was easy 
and bright and natural, and we had White Shadows, which 
did a lot to me then, but won’t do so much to people who 
have seen a lot of the later ones before it is generally released 
in February. But there we got away a bit from dialogue, 
and had sound going on, not representing the images, but 
going along complementary to them; we had the mike out- 
doors, too. I know we also had a close-up of Monte Blue, 
and the sound that came from his laughing was very small 
and distant, but that is so obvious a flaw it is hardly worth > 
discovering. The mike went further outdoors with In Old 
Arizona, the first talkie ‘‘ Western ’’. Here there were 
noises, life-noises, hooves and clatter and dishes .... you 
remember, one of the high-lights of the picture was that you 
saw AND heard a bacon being boiled with its egg. I know 
this was absurd, I know we all screamed that we didn’t want 
to hear what we saw, but something else, and that Interference 
marked something or other because we watched a person 
phoning, and heard the other person at the other end. But 
it is true that the people had to show us this was possible | 
for us, the wise ones, to be good enough to point out just 

when it was good to hear the frying bacon (I am sorry, I 
said boiled just now). ‘There are obviously moments when 
it might be. When food is being cooked, something boils 
over .. . it is then the sound that attracts the attention of 
people who may be engaged in drama in another room. The 
sound is all that is needed, a little picture of an over-boiling 
saucepan is not really needed, and isn’t specially cinematic. 
A film is much smoother if sound lets you keep on with the 
visually main theme, instead of swooping about. We have 
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got used to swooping about, until we think that is cinema, 
but it was really a pis aller. Refer to the Russians’ state- 


_ment, which no one has read enough. 


But in In Old Arizona there was more. The hero was a 


-’Cisco Kid who was ‘“‘ wanted”’ in the town. A gay, 


swaggering, clinking fellow. It amused him to visit the 
sheriff, who was the barber, and have a bath. He had it, 
while the sheriff outside talked of his plans for capturing 
the ‘Cisco Kid. We saw the Kid feeling the water, and 


pouring oils in, cutting to the sheriff in the old-cinema way. 


But while the shetit talked, we didn’ t cut back. We should 
have, in silent days, it was the only way to get the suspense, 


the parallel action. Here is a man who is wanted, and here, 


in the next room, is the man who wants him. But with 


‘sound, we could hear the bath water pouring in, while we saw 


the man, the sheriff, talking. This was much better. It 
gave us one visual thing, and added to it by sound. The 
main thing was the sheriff talking, and it was built up and 
added to by hearing the water running in. There in the next 
room was the ’Cisco Kid himself, and we knew it. Wecould 
hear him. We could hear him because the walls were thin. 
That added to the suspense. Not only were we in possession 
of the fact that hunter and hunted were in, adjoining rooms, 


and that we could hear the hunted through the walls, but.we 


knew, by this, that the walls were thin, that there was almost 
nothing between the two, that the "Cisco Kid was very daring 
to be there. 
I think I may record that this was one of the first films in 
which there were several languages, Spanish and Chinese, 


and they got their effect as dramatic noise, not as dialogue, 
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which is a point. Although, also, we heard a cart rumbling 
into the distance, and heard horses galloping round a bend, 
we had to cut pretty quickly; the mike in those piety didn’t 
move .... I think I am right in saying. 

These two outdoor films came pretty soon after each other. 
Then there were crook films, William Powell films, play 
films, and then the first musical, Broadway Melody. Shall 
I ever forget it? Ever forget Anita Page, and Bessie Love’s’ 
sob out of a blank screen?  Let’s try, and hurry on to 
Movietone Follies, which I dealt with all by itself some 
months back, and need not do again, save point out that 
sound and visual imagery were blended for the first time 
and that the camera was allowed to move around and make 
its own patterns while the sound, in this case of a song being © 
sung, was quite straight. This came first, you see; it did 
not occur to people to do anything with sound but use it 
straight. Until Blackmail. I do hope I am right in these 
suppositions. But Blackmail used sound with bits of imagi- 
nation. The famous instances are now famous enough, but 
let me record how well the sound began, after a man had 
been caught by the Flying Squad, the detectives breaking 
into speech for the first time as they left the job. They didn’t. 
talk about that, they didn’t at once proceed to unfold the 
drama as dictated by a script. They talked about their 
tailors as they washed their hands. And how well silence was 
used, too, that was an advance. It also got us a little away 
from the dreariness of everything having to be realistic. 
Smaller directors would not have risked silence in parts of 
a talkie, because they would have worried about the fact 
that traffic noises don’t suddenly stop, that people don’t 
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i suddenly cease making a noise. This would have pre- 
| occupied them at the expense of what the mind felt. And, a 
| last instance, what an excellent laugh the girl had in the 
.—lrua beginning, as she was leaving with her detective-sweetheart. 
ia Such a stupid, spoilt laugh. We are prepared at once for 
| _ her type. Mr. Hitchcock risked making his heroine un- 
7 sympathetic by that laugh .. . . or maybe he didn’t, maybe 
ig _ he was just giving us an ordinary London girl. Well, that 
ie was quite an innovation. He let us think what we liked of 
. that laugh and most directors in talkies don’t let us think. 
| They present us with the point of view of someone manifestly 
| unable to think, themselves. People always hold up against 
ia talkies that they prevent you thinking, that they ‘‘ leave 
ia _ nothing to the imagination ’’. That is, save in the terms, 
iG true, as at present used. But what should be Seen is that if 
iG this is true it means that the talkies are impossible to get 
away from. Asan instrument of expression, they are strong, 
ia powerful; there is no getting away from them. If a good 
ig talkie was made by a good man, therefore, there would be 
iia no getting away from it. So that talkie must be made. Late 
' it in the summer came The Idle Rich. If you didn’t think 
a talkies had done anything but say Oh, yeah, here you were. 
i] This answered the criticism that the microphone took the 
aa movie indoors by keeping it there, in one room, the whole 


: time. Did it deliberately, on purpose. Maybe couldn’t see 


a the new kind of talkie that had to be evolved, but did see at 

a. least that if you were play-filming, don’t try and make it. 
ig a film by insert action and scenes, as in Madame X. There 
was action in The Idle Rich. It was just talk. The 
og talk woke up the class-consciousness of the middle-classes © 
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_when one of them married a millionaire. They were as good 
as he was, they had their pride, they were, O, indeed they 
were and how, the middle-classes. And it was all talk. 
Talk in a little cramped room, washing the dishes, avoiding 
the furniture, trying to get a few minutes alone with a member 
of the family and being interrupted because the table had to 
be laid, or the door answered. This was something different 
from the plain canned-play of The Hometowners, where they 
just grouped in front of the microphone and wished they 
were on the stage and what was the camera for, anyhow? 
The Idle Rich as it was given us, couldn’t have been given 
by the stage or by the old film. It said, the microphone gives 
us talk, and it rules out action and much change of scene, 


so it talked and talked in one room, and built up plausible — 


characters by talk, by talkie. This wasn’t a good film, isn’t 
new film, but it was a kind of progress because it was a logical 
carrying to a conclusion. 

But talkies could be fluid, could get movement into them. 
There were good sequences in The Perfect Alibi. “There was 
a lot of bunk, ‘which would have been there anyway, but 
there were good sequences. . And if you writhe at the inanity 


of dialogue, remember that that is only another way of 
acknowledging, the expressiveness of talkies. That inanity 


in the dialogue would have been implied in the silent film; if 
you didn’t notice it then, the silent film was not so sharp. 
Dialogue has simply got to be better, it isn’t wrong in itself, 
except that hundred per cent. literal dialogue isn’t wanted, 
has nix to do with cinema. Fashions in Love did things, 
very useful things with sound. An amusing drawing-room 
comedy, with an interesting pattern of sound, ruined only by 
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the playing of a badly-recorded piano. Drawing-room 
comedies are not what we want on the screen, but we had 
them before, so don’t complain when they are better done. 
The main fear is that they will be so well-done that people 
will like them too much. The answer to that is that if they 
can be done as well as that, the right kind of film can be done 
better. The answer is, as to most things, keep your head. 

Musical films. How we have suffered. How jazz has 
suffered, too. What rotten tunes in, The Hollywood Revue, 
Sunnyside Up, Gold Diggers, for instance. And the terrible 
plots used to introduce the singers that have been roped in. 
But the talkies had to do this, they did after all have to show 
that the camera gave dancing and the mike gave singing, 
and they did have to mix them as quickly as possible. Now 


they have proved this, and fed up the public with it, let them 


stop. Big Time was worth making, because, as in ThéIdle 
Rich, real people emerged. And the fact that on the screen 

you can see the faces (which you never can on the stage) was 
used. Screen and mike treatment were blended, if you 
looked, so that the characters grew up out of more than the 


dialogue. It wasn’t what was said, nor the tones, but what | 


was done or just not done before and after the lines, the 
thinking going on behind the talking. It was acted by Lee 
Tracy, Mae Clark, and Stepin Fetchit. Osi: fi! 
- Signalons aussi, as the French papers say, The Trespasser, 
Madame X, To What Red Hell, The Sacred Flame, Great 


-Gabbo, and others. Mention them, because they are one and 


all incroyable! Trespasser and To What Red Hell 
especially, though why pick names. But they all illustrate 
the most dangerous flaw, the most disturbing thing about 
120 
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talkies, the thing that makes Eisenstein say that colour is far 
less upsetting . . . the continuity. It is AWFUL to switch 
from one bit of dialogue to another bit, only related 
dramatically. It happens all the time. We have one bit, 
then different voices, different theme, flung at us sharply, 
shatteringly. This can’t go on. In cinema, scene after 
scene is linked which has no literal connection. The principle 
is montage. You know what I mean. But no one attempts to 
mount dialogue. It begins and leaves off. We are used in 
cinema to quite different scenes which fit rightly because of 
their weight, of their rhythm, of the light vibration on black 
and white. We cut from a person wiving a hand to a signal 
- going down and steam from the engine being blown, and all 

that is design, montage and composition. But a person 
saying “‘ Good-bye, give my love to Ethel ’’, a whistle blow- 
ing and someone in the train saying “‘ Excuse me, my seat 
I think ’’ have little in common, and that is a mild instance. 
We usually cut from Ethel being given love to two men in 
the train saying ‘‘ When they arrive, sock ‘em on the boko, 
I’ll see to this, we’ll meet at Redmane Guy’s’’, and then 
Redmane Guy’s is shown with raucous laughter that only 
begins the minute the picture comes on the screen though the 
movement in the picture has clearly been continuous. Notice 
this in The Virginian, and Condemned. ‘The sound must be 
all patterned itself; just dramatic fitness won’t do. And the 
patterning takes three things into account, besides subject. 
[here is the actual noise, the change in the voices, which 
change in timbre far more sharply than the images do in 
weight and light; this must be recognised, it can then be an 
advantage as well as an obstacle to surmount. There is the 
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changing from one voice to many, although people present 


in picture may roughly be the same, and there is this last 


fact that speech always begins and ends so neatly, in other 
words says what it has to say, comes on when the picture 
does and ends when the picture cuts, whilst the movement in 
each piece of film is continuous: goes on after it is off the 
screen, and has been going on before. Whoever sees a 

scene in which the characters just begin to move, a scene | 
which opens on a gesture which has not been led up to, if 
not positively interrupted? Sound and dialogue must have 
that done to them, and they can’t if they continue to be used 
literally. Dialogue, no less than sound, must be split up 


_into images, and sound need not be lifelike, if that is going 


to-make it impossible to mount a door banging, a car starting 
and a woman crying. Sound MUST be mounted. Sidney 
Howard tried a little in Condemned; that is to say that his 
scenes were written for the screen, were short; but they had 
this flaw of giving the impression that now the characters are 
ready to speak, and that they stop the minute you don’t see 


them. Hitchcock was far better in Juno and the Paycock, 


with people moving away while they were still talking, and 
sounds coming up before you saw their causes. Hitchcock 
didn’t digest the play into a real talkie, but in playing round 
with certain aspects of sound, he got to several minor off-roots 
of the problem. It was interesting to see in one scene in 
Condemned how the director tried to be daring. The 
convicts were just landed, they were talking. Talking of 
home. He wanted to get over the longing for home. The 
word ‘‘ Paris’? kept on emerging. That was what you 
heard most. Rumble, rumble, PARIS, blurrh, blurrh, 
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blurrh, PARIS.....PARIS._ It didn’t work, because you 
began to look out for the word, and in a literal talkie you 
soon found that the rest of what they were saying didn’t 
count. 

I thought the life-noises in Condemned were going to be 
fun, but they brought about a disaster. They showed up 
the studioness of the sets. This is going to be fatal. The 
real noises among cardboard walls and canvas deserts won’t | 
do. The better the sounds, the more false are the sets going 
to be shown up as, and then you start seeing which of them 
the characters in the film. match, the comparatively real or | 
the patently false. Whoever saw a Russia like that of The 
Cock-eyed World? The bright ray to be found here is that 
studio sets will be abandoned. 

In The Trespasser, Gloria. was sent for by a deine man. 
She caught up a wrap, you know, and flung out. There 
followed a quite unnecessary sequence showing a car bonnet 
going along a street full of obliging noises. Then we saw 
the marquise arrived at the house of the dying man and. 
rushing upstairs. The car bonnet had effectively prevented 
there being any connection between these three bits. If the - 
film had been silent, we’d have seen Gloria flying down her 
own stairs and cut to her rushing up the other ones, there 
would have been sight-continuity at least. Here there was. 
neither sight nor sound continuity. It was just what 
happened. It was LITERAL. 

- In Juno and the Paycock, there are several moments when 
it is important to some character that there is a noise in the 
street or on the stairs. The men in trench coats come to 
take away the informer, or Juno is heard returning by her 
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husband. Hitchcock gives the noises, of course, but he 
guides the eye at the same time. And not always to match 
the character’s reaction. As far as I remember, the son 
hears a ring at the door. Weare shot to the window, getting 
the street idea. But the son looks at the door, where the 
men will enter from the street. The noise of the funeral 
rising out of the gramophone was well-done in this film, too, 
but it was a queer film with little bits well done, and no one 
able to disguise the fact that it was stage players we were 
watching, in a play that had been filmed as a play, and not 
re-visualised into a talkie; and above all nothing could dis- 
guise the oddity of filming at this date a young girl who 
advances into the middle of the room when she is going to 


have a baby, and declaims that there cannot be a God, he 
wouldn’t let this happen. Nor did | find it easy to 


sympathise with a father who was so horrified at this thing 
which was described as ‘‘ worse than consumption ’’, a 
father who turned the girl out, and a mother who said, 


_ clasping the errant daughter to her chest, “ never mind, your 


baby may have no father but it will have what is much better 
. two mothers ’’. Question mark, and echoes of IS 
that so?’’ I mean enalty, does this sort of thing go on. 


among tenement dwellers, or is it just a dramatist’s fancy ? 


It may be remarked that for sheer courage this talkie has 
not been beaten. For consider, the crying need of British — 
films is a world market, and so they make a long film com- 
pletely in the Irish brogue, which is not only very tiring but 
difficult even for Englishmen to understand completely, so 
different are the inflections and many of the words. It is not 
I that would decry experiment, but I do think that for wild _ 
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courage, Elstree must be given the palm of a really big 
hand. 
So here we are at the next and latest Elstree production, 
Atlantic, a film as abysmal as the deepest ocean. False in 
sentiment, conventional in language. These are some of the 
noblest lines from the English version. ‘‘ He’s a brute! ”’ 
““ He’s not. that, Betty, not that!’ . 
This is no time for mincing matters ’’.... ‘‘ Padre, find 
my father for me. Tell him he is — pe mother ill ”’ 
(because he is flirting with another woman)... ‘* Steady, 
-see it through, old man’’... . and finally, ‘‘ Don’t forget 


those words of Henley’s ’’, to which cue Monty Banks in 


the copy at the trade-show sang ‘‘ Captain of My Soul ”’. 
It was a very noble film; everyone was very noble; Ellaline 
Terriss knelt in the water for hours, just to help British 
‘pictures, and none of the men took off their evening shirts 
so as to be able to swim better. It was so noble, and so 
unconvincing. You felt none of these people had lived or 


enjoyed themselves and had hell at all. It all belonged to" 


the stage, the talking before the mike, the grouping, the 
exits and entrances. 

That is where we come. I know there have been a lot of 
terrible things due to the talkies, hardly any of them atoned 
for. We have heard ‘‘ You’ve said it...and ‘‘ oh, 
YEAH ? ”’ been dragged into dressing-rooms and out before 
the footlights. We have seen actresses lose their facial play 
and act, like Ruth Chatterton, with their voice only. We 
have heard those same voices twisted by once good screen 
~ actresses into all kinds of shapes and refinements (except in 
Gold Diggers, which was honestly rough and rowdy) and we 
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have seen gestures become unspontaneous because people 


were bothering about their voices, whilst at the same time 


we have seen a lot of unnecessary gesturing because someone 
had an idea you can’t stand still and talk for more than two 
seconds. We have lost a great deal. But here and there 
in these twenty-three talkies, I think there may be found hints 


of something done that won’t excuse all the rest that has been 


done, but does at least point the way to some kind of gain 
for the future, if that is recognised to have very little in 
method to do with the present. 

And a year after all, a year and some months, isn’t very 
long in which to have come from The Jazz Singer and The 
Terror and Hometowners to Gold Diggers, and Arlen talking 
with ten times more life, and Tashman, superb in colour and 
speech, and The Virginian and On with the Show. 

- What has got to be scrapped is the same as before; the 
theatre idea. Dialogue isn’t just plain conversation, any 
more than film-making is plain filming of a story. Film- 
making is blending and mounting and lighting. Sound 
must be ‘‘ lit’’, too; it must be brought together in sound 
waves, as the images are in light waves. And it must be cut 
up, seen and felt in bits, as film is seen and felt in pieces. 
If that is done, it can’t be theatrical any more. And it CAN 
be something it never has been before, and that’s what it~ 
must be. Meisel tried in a Small way to mount a score ina 


film manner, with his saxophone close-ups and so on, to 


The Crimson Circle, but that film didn’t give the score a 
chance, and it was a musical score anyway, not a score of 
sound proper. In Mickey we can all see how sound is used, 
and can see that that is how sound must be used. The sound 
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there is all of a pattern. Whether it is the noise of a milkcan 
falling over or a piano being played (and there are too many 
pianos played now in Mickey films, scarcely one without one) 
it builds onto the next noise, linking it to the one before, in 
sound-pictures or wave-images. The noise made by Mickey’s 
foot isn’t literally the noise of a foot, not always, any more 
than the sound of his train is that of any actual express 
locomotive. But foot and train meet in sound as a kind of 
loco-pedestrianism, each having one of the other, as it were, 
each being different from itself, as everything is, more than 
itself only, and also like something else, perhaps more like 
than the actual thing. Mickey’s foot is more vocal than his 
tongue. Take again the cat seen for a few seconds in When 
the Cat’s Away. It drinks from a bottle. There is the 
throat-noise, bottle-noise, and also the comment, ‘‘ Little 
Brown Jug How I Love Thee ’’, which switches over into — 
“Over the Hills and Far Away’’ for the next scene. 
Mickey’s sound is made up of many pieces of noise, no one 
_ definite noise joined on to another definite noise without any 
thought being taken for their conjunction and combustion. 
That is left to talkies. But if cinema is to gain from talk, 
and there have been these little small gains since, using my 
publicity sheet like a certain well-known critic, since Warner 
Brothers, Pioneers of the Motion Picture Industry, opened 
their never-to-be-forgotten Vitaphone season at the Piccadilly 
Theatre in London, to fill up an article, if the cinema is to 
make any use of these gains, it must in the future discard 
literalness for reality, and work like Mickey. Lifelike noises 
are not essential. The noise of the footsteps in Juno and the 
Paycock was awful, and the whole thing seemed too strident 
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at its trade show. But what we want is not absolute faithful- 
a ness to life, but creative relation to each other, in our sounds. 
=) © + We want them to be part of each other as the opening pieces 
a) of New Babylon are part of each other. As it is now, films 
y are ripped asunder, should they be even tolerably mounted 
| (which Taming of the Shrew was not) by.a current of noise, 
iy consisting of a million unrelated noises, flowing straight on. 
Sound must relate to sound, not to the drama alone. 

But of course, none of this may mean much, because I see 
that Miss Betty Balfour has not yet announced her plans for 
1930. She will do so shortly, and that, of course, will make 


a lot of difference. O, yeah ?.. SURE! 
ROBERT HERRING. | 


| A GERMAN SCHOOL FILM 


a | There is much experiment and progression at work all 
| over the world in the educational field, but it is none of it 
co-ordinated, and half of the experimenters are ignorant of 
a! what their neighbours are doing. This was particularly the 
eC case when after seeing Kampf der Tertia, I tried to discover 
a exactly how much of it was commercial and how much 
f ia schoolboy, for it is a very obvious mixture of falseness and 
| reality. But I could not find out very much: half the people 
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laughed, others took it very seriously indeed. About all the 
information I could find was that it was made by a professional 
director, with a star, and professional cameramen, with the 
co-operation of a school of boys. 

It should certainly be shown in England in spite of its 
defects. For it has the romantic child-mind in view, it is 
no worse than the scores of school books turned out annually 
by English publishers, and it has at least some kind of con- 
structive idea behind it. | 

Its great defect is, that it presents ‘school life from the © 
romantic point of view, all sweetness and happy ending, as 
the adult pictures it and NOT as the bitter reality that 
apparent to the child. It is also so cheaply made that a great 
deal of material that might have been made very lovely, has — 
been spoilt for want of panchromatic stock and better lighting. 
In spite of this there is an impression given of small town 
and sea shore and wind. And the children (whether 
professional or not) do get an amazing energy into their 
performance. 

The story is excellent in its main details. There is an old | 
sleepy country town set near the Baltic. A vivid contrast 
is made between the dusty shut in town school and one of 
the experimental school communities set on an island not 
far from the town. (Lest the English educationalist who sees 
the picture, should think that the co-educational houses with 
their leaders and bare legged children are a poetic exaggera- 
tion, I can assure him that this is one of the truest parts 
of the picture, as I have myself visited German schools 
equipped in precisely the same manner). We are shown a 
meeting of the town council. And the old clothes-dealer of 
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the town anxious for cat skins (much used in certain parts of 
Europe) gets up and persuades them to make a bye-law, 
providing that stray cats may be killed immediately. His 
excuse is a mad cat has. attacked him. This is done 
in acartoon. It is worked in most amusingly in the middle | 
of the film itself and the scene changes from the council hall 
to the cartoon of the dealer being pursued by a gigantic cat, 
and back from this to the ordinary view of the council hall. 

The bye-law is passed. The dealer offers twopence each 
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| for any cat skin brought him, and the Town Clerk, a lover 
im of animals, rushes to warn the Tertia, a class roughly 

cM corresponding to the Lower Fifth in England, full of children 
yi about fourteen or fifteen years of age. The Tertia filled with 
a indignation, plan revenge. 

, y At this point, however, another interest is worked into the 

laa story. There are forty boys in the Tertia i only one girl. 
1 I objected to this as unlikely, but was assured by friends in 


Germany that although co-education was growing, frequently 
there are only two or three girls in a class of boys. But the 
girl Daniela, can run faster and climb better than the boys. 
ig They are at point to elect their class-leader and Daniela would — 
have been elected, had she not, being a dog lover, felt the 
enthusiasm for cats a little too violent, and if she had not, 
i therefore, made an indiscreet remark upon the subject. Her 
: rival, a boy, is therefore elected as leader. Whereupon she 
walks off and sulks. This seemed strange to English 


a psychology and | felt that it was being dragged in to make 
ae ; a drama of the male and female attitudes. I argued that any — 
ay girl who had so accepted the community atmosphere as to 
have nearly been elected leader of a group, would have been 
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Two stills from Tusalava, a film by Len Lye. 
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From Spring, the Vufku film by M. Kaufman, who is both author 
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From the new film by Joris Ivens, Hezen. Heien is the driving in : 
of piles prior to building. The film is roughly 350 metres in length. 
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1G Heien has been shown to the Dutch Filmliga, and in the first Avant- 


| j : | garde theatre in Amsterdam “ de Uitkyk.’’ The film will soon be 
in Paris, and is being taken by Joris Ivens to Russia. | 
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Photo: Eli Lotar 
_ Catherine Hessling, an unconventional equestrienne in Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge, in which appears also Jean Renoir. 
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too proud or too dominated by communal atmosphere to have 
sulked simply because she was not elected. Friends in 
Berlin assured me, however, that it happened because she 
being more developed than the boys, considered that they 
had based their choice on petty reasons. I deal with this in 
detail as I think a film of this kind bares certain psychological 
differences in the education of different peoples that need to 
be understood, especially by the teaching world. 

That night the Tertia sets out in the late evening armed 
with paints and brushes, and covers the town with inscriptions 
in five different languages ,‘‘ Be kind to animals,’’ ‘‘ Soyez 


bon pour les animaux,’’ etc. Only Daniela remains behind — 


comfortably in bed. But the one small boy who has remained 
true to Daniela, finding that they are being pursued by the 
solitary policeman throws himself at the policeman’s legs in 
order to permit the others to escape. He is himself dragged 
off to the town hall. There he is presently rescued by some 
of the other boys who accuse him (for no apparent reason 
except to make a school story!) of having betrayed them. 


He is of course rescued by Daniela whom they are anxious | 


to persuade to return to the band. But the war on cats 
continues. Finally they march again to the town, but in 


daylight and with all the pocket money they have been able 


to collect. And this is the best moment of the film. For the 
children go from house to house collecting all the cats they 
can buy for sixpence each and putting them in a place of 
safety. Suddenly, however, the town realises what has 
happened and the town children pour out to fight them and 
to open the baskets so that the cats escape and, therefore, as 


stray animals can be killed. The Tertia are outnumbered 
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when Daniela at the critical moment, marches to the rescue 
with two gigantic hounds. Then all march together to the 


town hall and make such.a noise (aided by the dogs barking) 
that they finally capture the old clothes-dealer and compel 


him to get the bye-law repealed so that the cats are safe again. 
And the Tertia is reconciled. I objected to my friends that 
it would be unlikely that any school could disappear for the 


larger part of the night, unchecked, but was informed that in 
such a community, it might well be possible as the leaders 
would probably have arranged with authority beforehand and 
explanation of their objective would not always be necessary. 
_ My friends, however, objected to the ‘‘ militaristic ’? aspects 
of the film, the boys marching in rows, the general precision, 
etc. It did not strike me as more militaristic than any 


English girls’ school, but then England has not had con- 
scription (except during the war) and there is probably not 


the deeply rooted aversion to anything that could suggest the 


pre-war army, that I found prevalent across Germany and 


Austria. That the school was controlled by a tradition of 
the rigid unprogressive type of the average English Public 
School was obvious, and this as I have said, was the great 
defect of the film. But the scenes along the sea coast and 


of the animals in the small town and many of the sequences 


with the boys were excellent and thoroughly to be recom- 
mended for children’s performances. 


There was a big descrepancy between the oirl (a professional 


cinema actress) trying to smile in shorts like any Hollywood 
bathing girl, and the naturalism of the children. Boris was 
played by G. Stark-Gstetten Dauer the small boy in the 


Frau im Mond. I was unable to find out how many of the 
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others had faced a camera previously. The bulk I imagine 
had not. Had the film been pruned and made entirely by 
school children and enthusiastic amateurs it would have been 
one of the most interesting experiments made to date. As it 
was, I kept feeling they had remembered ‘* entertainment 
angles’’ just as things were getting interesting. It would 
have been improved, too, by panchromatic stock. (The copy 
I saw was old and dropping to pieces). The children in the 
audience loved it. 

It would certainly be worth while bringing it to London if 
only as a demonstration of German school mentality as 

opposed to English, being careful, of course, to allow for the 
romantic elements precisely as the English child allows for 


these in any school story it may be reading. As the customs 


dues, however, would amount to about a hundred pounds odd 
and as it is a film for children and educationalists, and not 


the general public, it is unlikely to be shown in England. 


(Under the conditions pertaining abroad it could be shown for 


a limited number of performances for a customs’ fee of from > 


three to ten pounds). And besides it would probably be 
censored, for there is one shot of a frightened kitten being 
let out of its basket and the censor’s regulations state that 
cruelty to animals may not be displayed on the screen. 
Kampf der Tertia is a Bruckmann Verleih film, made for 


Terra and directed by M. Mack. The address it Terra is 


Kochstrasse 73, Berlin, S.W.68, souK? any schools desire 
to make enquiries about it. 


BRYHER. 
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IN PRAISE OF SIMPLICITY 


Since I find it impossible to treat my theme schematically 
and in carefully chosen words, I must begin with an apology 
for the lack or orderliness in what is to follow. It represents 
sincere convictions and these must stand for what they are 

_ The speech-film has still many enemies. This I do not 
find in any way strange. Not all my fondness for renewal 
can save me from regretting the marvellous past of the silent 


film: gentle reliable giver of so many priceless hours. 
Nevertheless, I grow impatient with those worthy but limited 


souls who, with amazing lack of insight, continue daily, on 
the pretext of safeguarding ART, to bewail the speech-film. 


It does not occur to them that the film is quite simply the. 


sole contemporary method of expression and that we are 
walking in darkness the moment we imagine it the private 
property of those of us who are more or less professionally 
engaged upon it. It is natural to feel a deep and lively 
satisfaction over certain of its intellectual, technical and. 
artistic feats. But this is not sufficient. | 

Either the film is a popular. art, and to admit this is by 
no means to call it inferior, or it is, as has been claimed, 
the impassioned pastime of the elect. Personally, I have 
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no faith in the appeal to caste. I believe in a vast educational 
programme (in the most intelligent interpretation of the term) 
and I submit that the public wants to be emotionally stirred, 
dreads boredom, wants to weep and laugh, hates to be fooled 
and at the same time desires instruction, but not to be crushed 
by a too obviously educational intention. And the public 
is perfectly right. For can you tell me what is the worth of 
a cinematic product which only technicians, aesthetes and 
inner-circle cinema folk find interesting and remarkable? 
What may be admissible for many forms of artistic 
expression has no meaning when applied to the film. 

To attempt such an application is to enter a vicious circle : 
no comparison is possible between the art of the film and the 
other arts and it is only to the heavy hand of tradition that 
we owe our quite natural efforts to make one. The film has 
its laws that from time to time we may have felt in operation 
without either clearly locating them or drawing from their 
felt presence any useful or stable conclusions. And I find 
in the film’s continuous advance—witness the horrified 
astonishment with which now we regard what pleased us — 
even a year ago—in its ceaseless unforseen changes, the mark 
of youth and an astonishing vitality. 

Why must we decree that the film is this or that? The 
film, with all due deference to the sensitives, is as various 
as changing, as promising and alluring, and as deceptive, 
as life itself. And there are many who fear life. Others, in 
spite or perhaps because of its deceptions, its banalities, its 
ugliness and above all because of its unexpectedness, love 


life. If we are weaklings, let us admit it instead of . 
impeaching life. 
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The professionals have discovered that speech-films lead 
to the abyss, to a bastard form of expression, to a total over- 
throw of all artistic principles. But let me tell you that the 
film is hardier than these scared folk who see no further 
than the ends of their noses, that it is much too young to 
be held up by fond fears and useless lamentations. What 
foundation is there for the laws these good people would 
establish? . Natural experience or hybrid deduction? They 
have discovered that the film must remain silent. . Because, 
for example, Chaplin has said that it has no more need of 
words than has a Beethoven symphony. But, since when is 
the film a symphony?. Certainly not since Madame 
Germaine Dulac has Pend ucest what she chooses to describe 
as ‘‘ visual symphonies ”’ | 

A hundred years lito’ it may be nomen to establish the 
laws of cinematography. Up to the present there are only - 
conventions, based upon work accomplished to date. But 
supposing to-morrow a genius should arrive and reverse all 
these conventions? And is it not possible to imagine that 
the arrival of the speech-film has performed exactly this 
service ? 

Let us not forget that the silent film is actually stifled by 
its own perfection. Carl Dryer’s Joan of Arc, Sternberg’s 
Docks of New York prove this indubitably. What remains 
to be done? Repeat the technical triumphs, the wonderful 
lighting, the overwhelming setting, with actors as denuded 
of staginess as were those who took part in it? No. We 


have demonstrably reached the culmination of one form of 


cinematic expression and if the speech-film had not been in- 
vented, producers the world over would have been looking 
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for jobs.. Disquieting as it may seem, we have reached a 
point where there is nothing ahead short of a fundamental 
renewal. Theoretically, to-day,-any intelligent spectator 
should be able to make a good film. He no longer has the 
right to blunder. But where would be the interest of such 
an undertaking ? 

Everything must be forgotten. We must make a fresh 
start. Explore, invent, find means hitherto unthought-of. 
Otherwise we risk dying of perfection. : 
And the ‘speech-film, by virtue even of its monstrous 
blundéring; ‘its sins against good taste, its amazing lack of 
intelligence, the results of groping forward through an initial 
darkness, is a thing of promise. In Broadway Melody, 
which -on- the whole was nothing ‘more than second-rate 
-melodrama, there were moments of a hitherto unexpected 
beauty. As Réné Clair remarked with such sympathetic 
simplicity in a recent article in Pour Vous: the actors speak, 
but you do not see their mouths in close-up and you are not 
tempted to’ pay too much attention to the vicissitudes of 
synchronisation (after all a subordinate matter)—but you see 
the faces of those who listen. And is not that altogether of 

It is said that speech-films are of the theatre just because 
they are spoken. But has anyone yet heard shadows speak 
on a Stage or a close-up of a face expressing itself in words ? 


I leave it to others to enumerate still more interesting — 


examples of the absence of parallelism between film and stage. 
This search for fresh means, this naive clumsiness, will 


ultimately: give us works of a splendid simplicity. Bad films, 


so long as they are silent, are endured by a public with an 
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eye not yet sufficiently educated to revolt from the inanities 
il for the most part filling the screen. Through the medium 
of words such films become so aggressively stupid that protest 
is inevitable. False complications will disappear, realistic 
opulence, serving only tc disguise poverty of imagination, 
will stand self-condemned. | 
_ Only the other day I chanced upon a performance admirably 
illustrating my contention. A showing of Man Ray’s last 
| film, Le Mystere du Chateau du Dé and of Un Chien Andalou 
i by the young Spanish producer Louis Bunuel, was preceded 
ii by a Harold Lloyd comedy dating from the time when he 
1s was a beginner. But the ingenuity of his ideas and dis- 
coveries by far outdoes anything to be found in these new 
films whose only excuse is an occasional felicity in their 
setting. This little old picture was a condensed witticism. 
Its star had something to express. The stars of to-day are 
content with trying to stagger us. 

Man Ray has unloaded his single novelty. He is an 
amiable fantasist who doubtless greatly enjoys exhibiting his 
virtuosity, who tries to dazzle us with his photographic in- 
genuities and is satisfied when he has demonstrated, by means 

_ of literary sub-titles, that he has heard all about what is called 
idea or scenario. It is not a great matter and one may pass 
an agreeable hour watching these cleverly arranged photos. 

Louis Bunuel’s first film, Le Chien Andalou, is of a 
different brand. It is the representation of a waking dream, 
forcefully and intelligently constructed. From the beginning 

: _ of the first short reel a warmth, at once brutal and admirable, 

emanates from the chosen images and remains throughout 
the whole performance, which reveals moreover: in the 
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handling of the actors, the most dangerous pitfall for in- 
experienced producers, a complete cinematic intelligence. 
Nevertheless, one is tempted to ask whether he would not 
have done better with a more engaging idea. I am aware 
that he conceived this film for the benefit of a selected public. 


But I feel that his astonishing mastery of the medium he is 


using for the first time would énable him to prove his worth 
in a less specialised scenario. 


Intelligence is insufficient unless backed by simplicity and 
sincerity. Monsieur Bunuel fears to be simple lest he be 
taken for an illiterate cinematographer. It is this unjusti- 


fiable fear that the speech-film will destroy—so much remains_ 


still unsaid, still to be handled by imaginative inventiveness, 
in even the simplest subject. The makers of speech-films 
start unhampered by the dead weight of past cinematic 
expression. In this almost untried medium everything is yet 
to be discovered. They will be explorers, untroubled by the 


fear of falling into cliché or commonplace, for so far these 


do not exist. 


It is useless to confront me wih the hundred. bad speech- 
films already in existence. They trouble me not at all. The 
cinematographers are exactly where they were at the time of 
the making of L’Assassinat du Duc de Guise and the 
hardened scenarists of to-day merely repeat the productions 
of thirty years ago when even the aesthetes had no inkling of 
what a marvellous instrument the cinema was to become. _ 
Satiated with the magnitude of Murnau, the pretentious- 
ness of Abel Gance; the technical perfection of the current 
American productions, we demand simplicity, emotional and 
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spiritual. A new instrument is in the hands of those who are 
moved to create. If they will make adequate use of it the 
emotional possibilities are beyond divining. I greet them in 
advance with deep and joyous confidence. 

JEAN LENAUER. 


THE ARGENTINE 


South America, and more especially the Argentine, seem 
to have been forgotten by those who discuss film centres. 
Yet, though the Argentine is, comparatively speaking, a 


non-producer, it must be one of the world’s greatest 


consumers. 


It is perhaps the only big and important country in the 
world which consumes films without producing them; and 
it may, therefore, be considered as a centre which is not 
biased by the tendencies of its own It becomes 
an impartial judge. | 

‘What makes the country | even more impartial is the fact 
that it is also one of the world’s most cosmopolitan towns. 
There is a huge colony of twenty-thousand English ; hifteen- 
thousand Germans. Colonies in varying sizes of French, 
Russian, Italian, Spanish, North Americans, Chinese, 


Japanese, Poles, Checko-Slovaks. Every single race in the 


world is represented in large numbers.’ : 
Take all this as a whole, amass. Think of it as a mixture, 
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which tolerates no censor, and it can be realised that what 
in a good many ways is the effect of a film in that cosmo- 
politan centre, would be the effect in Europe, too. — 
_ Two-million inhabitants. Two-hundred cinemas. Ninety- 
five tons of films imported. Then that as a centre with no 
production. As acosmopolitan mass seething and surround- 
ing an emotional people. Asa mass, which has some of the 
strongest and most powerful Communist and Socialist 
centres in the world. And then, Mr. European censor, take 
a voyage, and see if you cannot decide after all to show some 
of those revolution and culture sex films in the old continent. 
Russian films have acquired a big reputation in the 
Argentine. The U.S.S.R. has opened a distributing centre, 
and all the Soviet productions are shown in due course. | 
Potemkin was run with enormous success. As in Europe, 


it was the first Russian film to attract the attention of the 
people towards the merits of Slavonic productions. It was 


discussed. Passed on to all the smallest and cheapest 
cinemas: all the cinemas in dockland and the roughest and 
toughest parts of the town. It must have been seen by every 
worker of every nationality. By every sailor ashore. 
Socialist and Communist societies made a speciality of it: 
it was the feature of any radical meeting. At the ordinary 
cinemas, with the impartial audience, there was no bias. At 
a biased meeting, such as the Socialist party, it was at least 
amusing to hear the unanimous applause, as officer after 
officer on the good ship Potemkin was set upon and hurled 
overboard. But these are societies: and biased. In the 
ordinary cinemas, the audiences, as always, occupied them- 
selves with the film and not with the indicated prejudice. © 
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Ten Days, was another success. It was shown in a 
practically uncut form, and was hailed by all critics as a 
masterpiece. 


Here are two outstanding films recording revolution 
exhibited without “‘ let or hindrance ’’ in every part of a 
free thinkers’ country. Did the Argentine navy throw their 
officers overboard? Did the workers seize their arms and 


mob the congress? 


Sex. Intelligent sex culture films for the edification of the - 
people are shown in several cinemas. Russian and German 
productions. These films are advertised in an ordinary 
manner and are generally exhibited uncut. Films treating 


venereal diseases are similarly shown. Any citizen desirous 


of obtaining an education or relieving himself of the usual 
abnormal ignorance on the subject is at liberty to do so. 


In addition to the large choice of films of every nationality 
being run in the commercial cinemas, there has recently been 
formed the ‘‘ Cine Club de Buenos Aires’’. This club 
gives weekly lectures, discussions and exhibitions, having a 
choice of all old copies from renting houses in the town. In 
the case of U.S.S.R., films the club has been allowed to give 
exhibitions of Russian films before a general release: such 
being the case with The Peasant Women of Riazan and some 
films of Dziga Vertof. 2 


The American film capitalists’ dream with respect to talking 
films has almost been realised: that foreign countries shall 
‘so impressed with talkies, that they will learn English to 
go and see them; or that they will be content to listen to a 
strange language: in mute silence listen to a noise. 
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In a good many Argentine cinemas, talking films have 
been shown and are still being shown absolutely untouched. 


Even so they have ‘“‘ caught on ’’. Week after week cinemas | 


change over to sound apparatus. With Broadway Melody, 
sub-titles in Spanish were inserted after each spoken phrase. 
Thus being hoped to convey the meaning. The film had 
(as elsewhere in its own language) a great success. The 
idea of inserting written sub-titles to translate the dialogue 
is interesting as an attempt to solve the international difficulty 
with talk films. Certainly it must have made every 
Argentine familiar with the American language. 

To a certain extent, although a cosmopolitan town, Buenos 
Aires is unanimous in two things: impartiality and sense 
of humour. These two characteristics are eventually 
acquired by every resident of whatever nationality who stays 
long enough. The impartiality, because the Argentine 
judges an individual on his personal bearing only, no matter 
if he be coloured or white, or persecuted in other countries, 
he is judged by what he does in the Argentine. This air 
of ‘liberality, and the cordiality consequent, so noticed by the 
foreigner on arrival used to the narrow racial conventions 
of Europe spreads to everyone in the country. The second 
unanimity of sense of humour seems, in a similar way, to 


percolate to every inhabitant. This is due entirely to environ- 


ment. kt is the complete absence of a sense of satire or 
exaggeration: both qualities are taken literally. 


When thinking of some of the outstanding films of all 


nationalities, that have had successful runs, or else been 
failures, it is useful to take into account the sense of humour 
and impartiality. The former will sometimes wreck a film; 
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the latter will make a success of most films (in relation to 


merit). 

Of Soviet Productions, undoubtedly the success was 
Potemkin, following Ten Days. Next, the film of the 
Krassin had an extraordinary run. The Yellow Identity 
Card, directed by Ozep was also quite successful. Two 


Days by Stabavoi was a failure as were also the Sovkino 


Bulat Batyr by Taritsch. Storm over Asia, known out here 


as the Yellow Storm, after a doubtful start is, at the time of 


writing, still running, and to judge by newspaper critics 
and advance bookings will continue to.do so for some time. 


_Impartiality : whereas in Europe the newspapers were con- 


cerned chiefly in pointing out the political significance, anti- 
imperialistic propaganda, identity of the militarists, in the 


Argentine the controversial political side was never even 


mentioned in the newspapers. Critics confined themselves 
entirely to the artistic and technical construction of the film. 

Of German productions, Variety was the forerunner in 
establishing an Ufa reputation. Metropolis had a moderate 
run, and The Spy, considering its comparative European 
success also fell. It did not convince the essentially Latin 
spirit. Of the culture sex films an outstanding success was | 
Conjugal Life, a Lander-Film Berlin, by E. Frowein. 
Large audiences of both sexes flocked to see this production, 
which, as is rare in sex films, combined taste with intelligence 
and instruction. 

Marcel Herbier’s L’Argent was a general uplift to French 
production. Probably because the Argentine is essentially 
a money-making centre, that the depiction of a modern 
money-maniac caused a deep impression. When it came to 
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a- question of satire: Jacque Feyder’s Les Nouveaux 
Messieurs: the meaning was completely missed. Quick rise 
“labour ’’ ministers and the humour of slumbering 
deputies or an assembly of ‘‘ desk-bangers ’’ did not succeed. 

American films are numerous; but Broadway Melody and 
the Fairbankian Iron Mask were both appreciated above the 
average. Of mixed American manufacture, Sternberg’s 
Docks of New York, Murnaus’ Four Devils and Stroheim’s 
Wedding March were noted. 

A country may be democratic and have an aristocracy; 
may be capitalistic and have powerful Communist parties; 
may be universal but very cosmopolitan. The Argentine 
combines all these points. It also revels in freedom. 
Result: Buenos Aires is the perfect cinema cosmopolitan 
town. In the grand assimilation of the films of all countries 
it is a successful melting pot. And the purely artistic, the 
purely political, the purely propaganda, the purely culture : 
all these ideas are sifted and taken. And no one minds what 
tendency as long as there is good cinema. 


Indeed, one thinks that others (especially censors) might 
learn much from such a centre >of cinema freedom. 


H. P. Tew. 
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AH, OUI! 


C’est bon pour les enfants, confiait a son collégue, un 
modeste wattmanx, des niaiseries! J’y suis allé une fois, il 
y a bien une dizaine d’années, et je n’y ai jamais remis les 
pieds, pas la peine de perde son temps a des gamineries 
pareilles! Et le bonhomme préfére s’user la peau du pouce, 
des heures durant, a taper le carton au bistro. 

Ainsi donc il est des gens qui s’imaginent que roulent 
encore sur l’écran tonneaux et melons affolés. Le cinéma, 
pourtant, a évolué, et a l’heure qu’il est, constitue un amuseur 
trés suffisamment doué pour satisfaire le public moyen. 


Quant a contenter |’ élément cultivé de ce méme public, c’est 


une autre affaire et il y a cent a parier contre un qu’en voulant 
plaire A celui-ci l’on rebutera l’autre, et vice-versa. 

Nous allons au cinéma pour nous distraire. Nous 
n’entendons pas y trouver matiére a réflexion. Aprés une 
journée de travail bien remplie, ce qu’il nous faut, c’est un 
dérivatif, dit le premier, et vivent les pots qui défoncent les 
feutres, les portes qui écrasent les nez, vivent encore les cross- 
en-jambe, les pirouettes, les glissades, les tartes a la créme. 
Si c’est de sentiment qu’il s’agit, finesse est de rigueur, et 


pour l’exprimer, que s’accolent, s’embrassent, se décollent les 


couples dans les allées ratissées, sous le regard paterne de la 
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lune; que l’on voie clairement qui s’aime et qui ne s’aime 
point ... et pas d’indifférents, s’1l vous plait, cela ne rime 
a rien. 

Vous aimez le ragofit? Vous, vous, vous aussi... 
combien donc, au total? Ah! la majorité. Bien, que 1’on 
serve du ragoiit, vite, et beaucoup . . . et toujours. Quel 
habile restaurateur que le cinéma! } 

Ainsi tenez, me disait l’autre jour un spectateur désabusé : 

Le film américan, ah oui! Le beau film américain fait 
travailler 100 charpentiers, 30 décorateurs, 10 électriciens, 
mobilise 6 vedettes célébres, ameute 1,000 figurants, requiert 
un budget de publicité de 50,000 dollars et . . . va son chemin. 
Et les Allemands, eux, persistent 4 prendre le colossal pour 
le beau, l’obscur pour le profond, le plat pour 1|’accidenté. 
Le rire ne se fabrique pas a Berlin, mieux vaut cela car le 
rire germain n’est pas communicatif du tout. Mais au moins 
ici deja les idées apparaissent, les desseins ont une certaine 


portée, les réalisations une saveur particuliére. Et Vienne 


tourne des valses, comme si de rien n’était, sans s’inquiéter 
de personne. Vienne puise et repuise dans le stock, en 


nombre inépuisable, des archiducs folichons, des souverains 


gateux et des roitelets. Vienne sabre le champagne, recrée 
des bataillons de Strauss mélancoliques, arrose le parquet de 
fleurs, les films de sous-titres réveurs, le monde d’actualité 
fanée. Vienne fait gai, puis lassant, et enfin intolérable. 
L’Italie, parait-il, va se remettre au travail. Pour notre 
bonheur et pour le sien, espérons une transformation radicale 
de sa maniére. Espérons surtout la disparition d’attitudes 


inbertiniment ’’ détestables, d’exploits ‘‘ macistement ”’ 
banals. La France! trop vieille et trop jeune a la fois; les 
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AH, OUI! CINEMA! 


-C’est bon pour les enfants, confiait A son collégue, un 
modeste wattmanx, des niaiseries! J’y suis allé une fois, il 
y a bien une dizaine d’années, et je n’y ai jamais remis les 
pieds, pas la peine de perde son temps a des gamineries 
pareilles! Et le bonhomme préfére s’user la peau du pouce, 
des heures durant, a taper le carton au bistro. 

Ainsi donc il est des gens qui s’imaginent que roulent 
encore sur |’écran tonneaux et melons affolés. Le cinéma, 
pourtant, a évolué, et a l’heure qu’il est, constitue un amuseur 
trés suffsamment doué pour satisfaire le public moyen. 
Quant a contenter |’ élément cultivé de ce méme public, c’est 
une autre affaire et il y a cent a parier contre un qu’en voulant 
plaire a celui-ci l’on rebutera l’autre, et vice-versa. 

Nous allons au cinéma pour nous distraire. Nous 
n’entendons pas y trouver matiére a réflexion. Aprés une_ 
journée de travail bien remplie, ce qu’il nous faut, c’est un 
dérivatif, dit le premier, et vivent les pots qui défoncent les 


_ feutres, les portes qui écrasent les nez, vivent encore les cross- 


en-jambe, les pirouettes, les glissades, les tartes a la créme. 
Si c’est de sentiment qu’il s’agit, finesse est de rigueur, et 
pour l’exprimer, que s’accolent, s’embrassent, se décollent les 
couples dans les allées ratissées, sous le regard paterne de la 
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lune; que l’on voie clairement qui s’aime et qui ne s’aime 
point ... et pas d’indifférents, s’il vous plait, cela ne rime 
a rien. | 

Vous aimez le ragofit? Vous, vous, vous aussi... 
combien donc, au total? Ah! la majorité. Bien, que l’on 
serve du ragoit, vite, et beaucoup . .. et toujours. Quel 
habile restaurateur que le cinéma! 

Ainsi tenez, me disait l’autre jour un spectateur désabusé : 

Le film américan, ah oui! Le beau film américain fait 
travailler 100 charpentiers, 30 décorateurs, 10 électriciens, 
mobilise 6 vedettes célébres, ameute 1,000 figurants, requiert 
un budget de publicité de 50,000 dollars et . . . va son chemin. 
Et les Allemands, eux, persistent a prendre le colossal pour 
le beau, l’obscur pour le profond, le plat pour l’accidente. 
Le rire ne se fabrique pas a Berlin, mieux vaut cela car le 
rire germain n’est pas communicatif du tout. Mais au moins 


ici deja les idées apparaissent, les desseins ont une certaine 


portée, les réalisations une saveur particuliére. Et Vienne 
tourne des valses, comme si de rien n’était, sans s’inquiéter 
de personne. Vienne puise et repuise dans le stock, en 
nombre inépuisable, des archiducs folichons, des souverains 
gateux et des roitelets. Vienne sabre le champagne, recrée 
des bataillons de Strauss mélancoliques, arrose le parquet de 


fleurs, les films de sous-titres réveurs, le monde d’actualité 


fanée. Vienne fait gai, puis lassant, et enfin intolérable. 
L’ Italie, parait-il, va se remettre au travail. Pour notre 
bonheur et pour le sien, espérons une transformation radicale 
de sa maniére. Espérons surtout la disparition d’attitudes 
“‘inbertiniment détestables, d’exploits ‘‘ macistement ”’ 
banals. La France! trop vieille et trop jeune a la fois; les 
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jeunes de talent y mendient les occasions et si, par hasard, 
ils réussissent a sortir une bande intéressante, l’oncle Sam 


-empoche Il’homme et ses possibilités. Il est beaucoup de 
petits vieux, par contre, forts d’une expérience théatrale, 


d’une situation coquette, qui tournent mal, incurablement 
mal. Il est des quantités d’acteurs qui posent pour le repos 
des béats . . . et d’innombrables petites amies qui étalent 
leur anatomie sans vie. Mais les bons interprétes, sobres, 
intelligents qui s’essaient a vivre devant la camera sont. 
maintenus de force dans le cadre d’une tradition scénique qui 
tend a étouffer le complet essor de leur personnalité. 

Le ‘‘cant’”’ britannique enléve aux produits d’outre- 
Manche, saveur et virilité. Restent les bateaux, les marins, 
les pécheurs, les démonstrations navales, les intrigues de tea- 
room, les charlestons . . . et puie . . . et puis la féconde 
imagination de Wallace. Et pourtant que ne fournit pas 
l’Angleterre en fait d’individualités de caractére! _ 

Le film russe, ah! les belles images et les types si vrais, 
ah! le marveilleuse sincérité de la prise de vues . . . que de 
promesses! Mais pourquoi duper éternellement |’honnéte 
homme en lui faisant croire que c’est chez les fortunés seuls 


‘que se rencontrent les tares? Quand cet boniment aura 


disparu du film soviétique, alors il sera peut-étre sans 
reproche. 

Et le monde du cinéma, c’est bien le plus ‘bean qui soit ! 
Les talents y coudoient les génies et l’on ne peut faire un 
pas sans marcher sur le pied d’une étoile . : . ces étoiles qui 
brillent le plus souvent de tout l’éclat d’un fard indispensable, 
portées aux nues, car elles ne sauraient y atteindre de leurs 
propres moyens, elles s’y cramponnent, puis palissent, et se 
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retirent, quand on ne les retire pas. Un physique ébouriffant 


ne constitue pas un grave inconvénient . . . affublé de robes 
flatteuses . . . il passe... 


nausée. 
Carpentier, Dempsey, Schmeling . . . trois sportifs popu- 
laires . . . figurent dans une superproduction sentimentale, 
en gentlemen. Des as! Les as sont inévitables. Que ne 
donneraient les industriels du film pour repécher les criminels 
et les vampires de tout acabit, car eux aussi, dans une super- 
production, assureraient une location de tout repos. 
Les scénarios, pour la plupart, tiennent du roman- 
feuilleton, nourriture par excellence de M. Tout le Monde. 
Il n’y est fait aucune part a |’observation directe, a la pensée, 
a la réalité. Aucune prise pour la réflexion dans ce fatras 
de situations faites sur commande, ot les personnages ne font 
que gesticuler et ne vivent pas. Un scénario commercial ne 
- commence, ni ne finit comme la vie, qui ne finit pas. Un 
scénario commercial finit inévitablement de la facon dont se 
terminent toutes les histoires pour cerveaux faibles. [1 vous 
sert une tranche de destinée, comme une portion de moka, 
et l'une comme I|’autre sont écoeurantes. I1 est superflu de 
relever la compléte balourdise des textes cinégraphiques, 
joints incommodes et souvent génants qui viennent expliquer 
ce qui n’importe, et n’importera jamais. Ah! le cinéma... 


et repasse, sans provoquer la 
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AN 


OUTBURST THE OLD SUBJECT 


One has become more or less used to talking films, even if 
reconciliation—or rather, contact—is not quite complete. 
It is true that a shudder of distaste is apt to move the long- 
suffering frame in those tense moments when a screaming 
woman sounds like a lost cow bellowing in a fog. But on 


the whole, it is really amazing to what heights of fortitude 


a human being can nerve himself. 
Apart from this, in due course one imagines that really 


audible films will be evolved. 


Seriously, though, until the spectator is ‘ broken in ’’ to 
talkies it is difficult for him to concentrate on the standard 
of production and the technique of the actual film. It is 
apparent, however, from the very beginning, that most of 
the action of the film is rendered unnecessary. The players 
need only sit in elegant attitudes and tell us the stories of 
their lives, and there is no necessity for any pictorial 
representation of same. In due course, no doubt, the visual 
side of film production will be treated with the contempt 
which most producers seem to think it deserves, and we shall 
be entertained most tensely, merely by listening to thrilling 
stories falling in metallic accents from the lips of our 
favourite amplifier stars. What a chance for the plain girl! 
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_At present, the screen proves rather distracting. When 
the ear is accustomed to American of all shades, and the 
average audience has become bi-lingual (Anglo-American), 
then, perhaps, we might be permitted to see a little acting 
now and again. Until that happy day, however, it might 
be advisable to educate the cinema-goer by placing him in 


the darkened theatre, and let him hear the story being 


unfolded without confusing him by making him take notice 
of the exquisite acting and productive technique simul- 
taneously. Having survived the first shock and become 
inured to his fate, the victim will probably summon sufficient 
courage to think of both production and sound. When he 
has reached this happy stage, he may be — of receiving 
the following impressions ; — 

Women’s voices, with few exceptions, are Kathie ohastly. 


They seem to be afflicted with perpetual colds in the head. 


Englishmens’ voices are superior to others. 


A savage, making’ unintelligible noises can be really — 


splendid. 
Foghorns are very natural. 
Footsteps on a wooden floor are reminiscent of nails being 


hammered into a coffin in an Edgar Allan Poe story. (If 


he ever wrote one about such a subject). 

A whisky and soda sounds very refreshing. 

It seems a pity, to me, that is, that it is necessary to 
include a little screaming in most films, because it always 
raises a snigger in provincial audiences (I live in the 
Provinces) and thus breaks the tense effect which has—one 
hopes—been carefully worked up by the Producer. 

However, one cheers oneself somewhat. This enlightened 
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town has obtained The Patriot at the one decent Cinema 
which has not been converted into the ways of unrighteous- 
ness. Even sound effects for The Patriot cannot be heard 
there, but only a little orchestra which does it best with 
Symphony No. 6. One, therefore, staggers round to hear 
this pathetic accompaniment with gratitude, and sees The 
Patriot three times in one week with even sincerer thanks 


‘to the powers that be that we still have Jannings and one 


cinema which has not gone to the dogs. (Sorry, that last 
word should ‘be'T Sp 


AND REVIEW 
FILM CURIOSITIES.—No. 9. 
THE WHIRLPOOL OF FATE. 


AN Earty HEsSLING. 


This must have been directed by Renoir: the nit-wit 
English title is surrogate for the credit-titles, but nee must 
have been directed by R. . 
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_A canal gives moving backgrounds. Uncle walks across 
the moving barge Keeping central in the picture; artifice with 
sound filmic ‘ source’, Papa is another who worries about — 
the source of things; drexine water from the canal he falls 
in. Hessling finishes a gag, with a dirty PER PHANS, then 
notices that papa has fallen in. 

Throughout the night they drag the water. A woman, 
wearing a black shawl, stands by the orphan. White asnintea 
on the black, lost streaks of darkness. . 

Uncle spreads a line of glasses before him; swipes the lot. 
En Rade eyes. See this, and don’t try to seduce a film 
star. At the windows the Hessling howls, and how she bites 
the bad man’s arm. 

Dormant captions : having run miles down the river, the 
girl decides, in a title, to run away. 

Transcendental treat : Catherine Hessling and Rin Tia Tin 
in a picture! One thinks of it because she hauls an alsatian 
after her. | a 

_A boy, up a tree, asks her where she is going. 

‘To the Avenue Pavilion, sir, I hope,’’ she might have 
answered. 

The boy is a poacher. ‘His mother, a gypsy, lives in a 
caravan. They plant Hessling outside a gate, to give the 
alarm, while the boy steals cabbages. Could there be any 
better way to draw attention to a theft ? Catherine Hessling, 
who will wear boots. 


Magdalenian play with two thin, long bunches of flowers. 
P’tite Lily period. 


The dog overturns a rich farmer on his bicycle. oe 
terranean plots for revenge. A hay-stack is burnt. Full of 
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hate and wine... . run the subtitles. Susurrous titles : dots, 
. BURN THE WAGON OF THE GIPSY. See the 
great super film and the burning wagon ! | 
Mother and son escape, running down a road illuminated 
by sun arcs. Aren’t they afraid that someone will see them ? 
Hessling is drawing water. 
She hides, from the mob, rere the wagon. Great 
moment; shadows of sticks on the glass doors. 
Escaping she falls down a pit and becomes half mad. It 
rains while she dreams. Here the Renoir touches. Floating 
from the ground onto the branches of trees; standing in an 
aisle of pillars, watching reptiles enter the picture diagonally. 
The rain makes her hair a net of stars; she rides a white 


horse through the storm clouds. 


The squire’s son cannot sleep for thinking of the little girl 
whose home has been burnt down. In the storm he seeks 
her. (See the great storm scene and the hero’s smart line 
in mackintoshes). 

Interior shots; reality frozen in icicle shadows on the walls. 
Convalescence. A title to say that the young man is be- 
coming eloquent. His face cross-cut with cows in a stream. 
Who is being compared to the cows? ‘“ And Virginia, in 
her humble COME bursts into tears.’ So much for 
eloquence. | 

Uncle comes back and kicks his niece in the face. The 
brave girl carries on her slavey’s duties in her own way; 
one plate at a time, tossed into the air and caught before 
drying. Uncle steals money. Catherine does not say a_ 
word. But it is too late in the film to start a real misunder- 
standing, and, in the end, the lovers go off to Algeria, with 
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the squire and his wife. Cut yourself a piece of cake, 


everybody. 

One interesting point is raised. It never was sufficiently 
commented on in the old films, and is never blamed in the 
new—the equal quality of make up. Mother, father, 


brother, sister, all wear the same make up, all look alike in 
the texture of their skin. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


_ SKETCHES BY LEN 


Tusalave, the film by Len Lye, i is really a prologue to two 


further episodes. 
During the greater part of the picture the screen is divided 


into two parts. In the left hand panel is a self shape, which | 


develops into a primitive totem. There is the attacking 


element which attempts to assimilate the shape, but, in so 


doing, is itself annihilated. The symbolism is concerned 
with external influences corrupting the true spirit of the artist. 


The attacking element can be taken to be romanticism, | 


eroticism, etcetera. 


The sequence begins with a series of dots—life cells. 
There is no cutting, beloved of the Russians, or jugglery with 
the camera; the screen is considered instead of the camera. 


One is reminded, from time to time, of the work of 
Kandinsky. 
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The second section, as yet unmade, deals with earth and 
sea figures. Layer upon layer the earth builds up, and the 


sea corrodes, washes away. The earth figures become 
palpitating light, recessed circles of vibrations; the sea 


figure forms a contact, and, again, there is annihilation in a 
series of electric sparks. 
A ballet movement is planned for the third section ; a 
solution to the problems raised in the scenario. : 
Len Lye is a great artist with great ideas. I wish him, 
and Mr. Norman Cameron (who, I am told, helped so much 
in the past), the courage to finish their splendid project. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


AVENUE PRESENTS. 


-The-sound cartoon has given a convention to the cinema : 
the sounds and movements come from the machine. | 
‘Mr. Stuart Davis will show a colour cartoon, Hiawatha 
(Peroff Pictures, Inc.) If a hill is limned out Hiawatha 
walks up and down each undulation, never across; the con- 
vention of the filmic machines is unconventional. 
Colour makes the cartoon historical : it makes us long for . 
the day when we will see Mickey struck pink as well as a 


literal ‘* all of a heap ”’ 
O. B, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


F Jan Tschichold Fritz Vedekind & 
Co., 


be the it of Charlemagne, says the author, only the 
scholar could write; to-day, every child can write. 
To-morrow, will everyone be able to take a photograph? 
Will camera classes replace antiquated drawing lessons? 


Will the man who cannot handle ips camera be branded as 
an illiterate ? 


The author goes on to paint out : thet those people who | 
photography ‘‘far-fetched in section, stiff and unorganic”’ 


have the same reproach ready for the graphic arts of the 
moderns. 


- The illustrations cover the usual ground; usual in these 
beautifully produced German books, but still revolutionary 
in England. Florence Henri, with her strip of mirror and 
crystal globes; El Lissitzky, with his bottle of paste; Max 
Ernst, with painting on photographic backgrounds ; Moholy- 
Nagy, with a Paris drain; Peterhans, with the bits of every- 
thing that make up still life (death?) They are all very 
clever, and, I suppose, they have to go on—one with the 
mirror and globes, the other with the bottle of paste—for 
fear they should not be functioning on the tremendous day 
when England becomes alive to the world beyond the walls 
of The Royal Photographic Society. 


_ Plate 73 is a police record of a man murdered with islen se. 
_** Next slide, please,’’. as the lecturers say. 
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oun Das Deutsche Litchtbild (Robert & Bruno Schultz, 12, 
) Schellingstrasse, Berlin) is another presageful collection. 
ie Gerhard Riebick has a sublime nude diver. Hedda Walter 
i has posed a gorilla in ducal manner. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


Das Kofferkino, by R. Dahlgreen. (Wilh. Knapp, Halle, 
Saale). Price: RM 


hi If you see a man in the street with a little suitcase in his 
| i hand, it may be his gramophone, his typewriter or his 
if in addition to it, he is carrying a knapsack 
=) ion his shoulder it is surely the screen, for you can fold and 
iq _ rojl it in a parcel, even if its size is 10 x 10 feet. | 
To-day, the eminent importance of the film for schools, 
| shall we say, is an undisputed matter of fact, and it is only 
| i due to the technical difficulties of projecting films, of buying 
le all the expensive apparatus, that. film does not yet obtain 
_ the place which it rightly claims. And so every technical 
ie progress, which makes film accessible to a greater number of 
4 pupils is no more merely a technical one. And the box- 
hy _ projector seems to have achieved such a kind of progress. 
Wg Besides schools it is used in business houses (for advertising, 
etc.), or for mere entertainment. | 
_ Dahlgreen gives a report on the box-projectors in a little 
By German booklet ; he describes the various types of apparatus. 
1 _ We read that one needs nothing more than ordinary domestic 
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electric current, that the weight of the box-projectors varies 
from 25 to 45 lbs, and that the reels take about 1,200 feet | 
of film. The types, described by Dahlgreen are: Kinobox 
B and C (by Zeiss Ikon, Dresden), Knirps, De Vry, and 
Jacky (Debrie). 

If you are interested in box-projectors you will find any 
amount of valuable information in this book. 


T. WEISS. 


The Informer (Nacht nach dem Verrat). 


Let us thank Mr. Ogilvie for showing Robinson's film 
silent. As though paying homage to his Avenue Pavilion 
days, Mr. Ogilvie, not content with leaving us undistracted 
by unfriendly chatter, went further, and permitted the 
orchestral accompaniment to remain very much in the back- 
ground, frequently, in fact, to disappear altogether, thus 
heightening the power of the film and incidentally thumbing 
his nose at the talkie merchants and their loud-speaker films, © 
possibly for the last time. The Gentleman responsible for 
the horrid noises which must to a great extent have caused 
the Fall, or rather the collapse of the Fall of the House of 
Usher, should think it over. | 

Although the Informer was directed by a German, with 
Lya de Putti and Lars Hansen in the leading rdéles, it proves 
at least that a good film can come out of a British studio 
through a British censor, and it is difficult to understand 
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‘why the patriots did not eive it a bit more boosting, because 


it fully deserves it, Perhaps that’s the reason, | 

If Asphalt is accused of being on too grand a scale for its 
content, the trouble about the Informer lies in precisely the 
opposite direction. The film might have been terrific. 
Directed by a Russian it would have exploited the more 
universal aspects of the events portrayed, would also have 


held more of. the splendid violence which is in the tradition 


of the Russian film. This is not to say that the Russian 


_ method or achievement is the sole desideratum, but this story 
of the Irish rebellion is so eminently suitable for treatment a 
la Russe that it becomes almost a duty to lament over what 


might have been. Hal 

As it 1s, most; of the. usual childish concessions were 
dropped. The story is thrilling and restless, and the feeling 
of uncertainty, uncertainty as to what will come, of a letter, 


a walk in the street, a simple gesture, serves to intensify and 


make still more real the terror of uncertainty in the minds of 
the people moving in a world admitting of one distinction— 
hunters and hunted, this last (subjective) uncertainty itself 
superbly conveyed by a concession. of incidents which con- 
trive to be cumulative in effect. 
. The best of the acting comes from Lars Hansen, who has 
a réle worthy of him, and a director who evidently under- 
stands his qualities. Lya de Putti, on the other hand, fails, 
one feels through no fault of her-own or of the director. 
_¢ Lighting and technique stamp the picture as the work of 
the Director of Warning Shadows, Manon Lescaut and 
Looping the Loop. 
HL. A.M. 
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The Hannoverscher Anszieger, Anzieger-Hochhaus, 
Hannover, a German paper, has edited a new supplement 
which is devoted to the problems of cultural film; they call 
it Rund um den Kulturfilm*. A cinema for cultural films 
belongs to the paper, the editor of which explains in a 
leading article the tasks of his movy-theatre—which seems to 
be a similar institution to the peneen gress in Berlin—and 
what he understands by the term “ cultural film ’’. We must 
not confound cultural film with documentary film, for this 
would be too narrow a limitation for the scope of culture. 
Any film, which means an enrichment of the spectator’s mind 

and being must be called a cultural film. It is the task of 
the Kulturfilmbiihne to bring the most valuable films— 

viewed from the artistic standpoint—and to satisfy those, who 
are either oversaturated by the average production methods, 


or those who have a hostile attitude toward the cinema— 


though they believe in its possibilitiesbecause they have 
only seen the usual Kitsch-films. 


The specimen-copy, w winich has been sent to us contains, 
furthermore, two interesting articles, one by Lola Kreutzberg, 
the other by Th. Dreyer, and an essay on the popular docu- 
mentary film, as well as reproductions of stills. 


The editor hopes to receive contributions from Close Up 
‘readers if they have something to vd about cinema and the 
question of sound-film. 


T. WEIss. 


* Concerning the Culture-film, 
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HOLLYWOOD NOTES. 


Hell’s Angels, a twelve-reel picture dealing with World 
War aviation, has broken all Hollywood records for time, 
footage and money expended. It has been three years in 
the making, has consumed two million feet of film, and has 
cost upwards of four million dollars. It has employed the 


services of twenty-thousand extras, thirty-six cameramen, 


one-hundred-and-thirty-seven airplane pilots, and twelve 
scenario editors. The original silent version, almost com- 
pleted about a year ago, was scrapped upon the advent of the 


phono-film and the picture was re-made in the new medium, 


with several members of the cast replaced, including Greta 
Nissen, the leading woman. Howard Huges, a young man 


of twenty-five, with unlimited personal capital at his com- 


mand, is the producer as well as the director of the picture. 
According to present plans it will be released sometime this 
winter. 

M-G-M are following the lead of Warner Brothers and 
Paramount-Lasky in using the radio as a means of 
advertising. They have recently appropriated five-hundred- 
thousand dollars for the purpose. Their weekly programmes, 
broadcast from a chain of stations reaching across the 


- continent, consist of songs, monologues, and skits by their 
featured players, as well as news concerning current studio 


activities. During the year, with the inauguration of the 


contemplated hook-up with European radio stations, these 


programmes will be heard simultaneously in England, 
Holland, and 
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In celebration of the 2,000th anniversary of the birth of 
Virgil, the American Classical, League are undertaking a 
mammoth film production of the Aeneid, It is designed as. 
an educational rather than a commercial venture, and to this. 
end the League have enlisted the interest and the aid of the 
various Hollywood producers, who.will combine forces in. 
the making of this classic film, the estimated cost, of which 
will be about a million dollars. Aside from the leading 
roles, which will be played by Hollywood professionals, the 
players will be recruited from the student bodies of Los 
Angeles colleges and high schools and will contribute their 
services without pay. Credit for the idea of the picture and 


the aroused interest in it goes to Miss Anne Edwards, a 


teacher of Latin in Beverly Hills, a _Tesidential suburb of 
Hollywood. 

M-G-M are so well assured of Greta Garbo’s success asa 
talking screen actress, since the completion of her two 
versions of Anna Christie, in English and German, that 
they have assigned her. the star rdle in the phono-film adap- 
tation of Romance, the popular Edward Sheldon stage play. 


Clarence Brown will, direct the picture. 


Bride 66 is to. be Arthur Hammerstein’s first production 
for United Artists. Special imterest attaches to this initial 
film enterprise of Mr. Hammerstein’s, in that it strikingly 
reflects the changing order in the theatrical world. For 
years an outstanding New York stage producer, Mr.. 
Hammerstein now concedes that talking films have spelled 
the doom of stage musical comedy and he is accordingly 
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transferring his interests as well as his residence to 
Holywood and will devote himself to phono-film pro- 
ductions. Of further interest in connection with this first 
picture of his, Bride 66, is the fact that it will mark the 
return to the screen of Dorothy Dalton, his wife, who: in the 
hey-day of the silent moviés rotate among the most popular 
of the screen stars. 

The British ores who have been lying awake at night 
worrying over the invasion of the *‘ American language ”’ 
via the phono-film, will no doubt find fresh cause for worry 
in the titles of two forthcoming Hollywood films. These 
are Nix on Dames, a Fox es and Puttin’ on the Ritz, 
a United Artists revue. — 

Universal Company’s news reels will hereafter dispense . 
with printed titles. In place of them a speaking voice will 
introduce and describe the various pictorial items. Films 
of this character, portraying current events, are extremely 
popular in the United States, and there is scarcely a theatre 
that does not include them regularly in their programmes. 
In recognition of this popular interest the Fox Company 
are setting aside certain of their theatres to be devoted 
exclusively to the showing of news pictures. 


Paramount-Lasky engineers have perfected a portable 
radio transmitting set for use in the recording of sounds and 
speech in aerial scenes. It was successfully given its first 
practical tryout in Charles Rogers’ new aviation picture, 
Young Eagles. Microphones installed in the planes trans- 
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mitted the sound waves to the studio recording laboratories, 


where they were synchronized with the camera shots of the 
scenes. | 
* * * 


Two more pictures depicting Hollywood studio life are 
following Paramount-Lasky’s Behind the Make-up. One of 
these is Buster Keaton’s first talking film, On the Set, an 
M-G-M production. The other is a Fox picture, Fast 
Workers, which not only reveals the personalities and the 
inside activities of the studio, but also opens to the world 
the doors of Hollywood’s cafés, dance ‘‘ palaces,’’ beach 
clubs, and other social gathering places of the movie-land 
colony. 


Mr. Ralh Steiner has projected for me his film H,O (see 
stills) and has, at the same time, expressed himself orally 
upon his conception of the amateur’s field. He is not 
interested, nor does he think the amateur should be > 
interested, in what he terms ‘‘trick’’ filming. If Mr. 
Steiner refers to aimless virtuosity, he is quite justified in 
his opposition to such devices as multiple exposure, direct 
use of the negative, prismatic distortion, truncation by angle, 
etc.; but when these are conceived in a pre-ordained and 
integrated structure, they are certainly legitimate. However, 
I am inclined to urge, with Mr. Steiner, the amateur’s initial 
concern with the non-modified methodology or technique, for 
the reason, as Steiner put it, that the simple content of the 
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cinema-medium has been far from conclusively exploited. 


‘Steiner’s own film is a good example of the direct-method 


photographer’s film. Unlike Gremillon’s Tour au Large, 
it limits itself severely to the surface rush and pattern of 
water; it does not concern itself with volumes save at the 
start, when the film is given its momentum by water spurting 


from a pipe. After this beginning the water is an un- 


impeded tempo of changing surfaces: bubbles and froth, 
shadows of intermediate set patterns (bridges, etc.) and liquid 
shadows and grains. The film is sustained in its simple 
rapid pace (the pace of the water surface) its textural quality 
—very smooth and lustrous—and its design. It is not yet 
a cinematic structure, since structures demand more than 
surfaces; there is no lingering upon a surface to penetrate 
it; no scrutiny of separating water (spray as in Moana) but 
it is a film of merit in the American attitude. That is, a 
film of this sort ought to work into the American practice 
easily, since it asks not for the non-literal eye, but for the 
sharpening of the literal eye. The latter can be sharpened 
by a simple discipline of looking long and steadily and with 


the intention of seeing the quality of a thing (photogénie) 


as the camera can see it, if it is disciplined. The dynamic 


category of this film is of the sequential, linear straight-a- 
head movement of the American cinema, discoverable in films 


as wide apart thematically as Chang and Underworld. It 
convinces one, in its modest way, that literalness need. not 
mean bluntness. If films can be decorative, this is a 
decorative film. I use the word decorative in its immediate 
sense of antonym, as German painters use it, to mahlerisch 
or, as the French use it, to Plashene, both of which terms may 
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be translated by structural. Ultimately, the decorative film 
is an anomaly: a progressive, changing form cannot be 


decorative—the decorative is created into or upon an oo) 
established structure (a mural, a stone column, a hat). 4a 
Perhaps the film of this order might be classed as a “‘ foot- | We 


note film.’’ 


But after the major forms and with them, we 
shall still want our minor, including the animated cartoon, 
which Mr. Steiner, among others, admires. And Mr. Steiner 
has done wisely to avoid the actor, in his first film. I prefer 
it a thousand times to Paul Fejos’ first American picture, 
The Last Moment, where the human content of professional 
players did very little to aid the water. The distinction is 
one between an amateur and an amateur-looking-west. 


Vendanges 
par Georges Rouquier 


Un nouveau petit film de jeune a été recemment présenté 
a Paris, qui mérite de retenir |’attention. I] s’agit d’un essai - 
tres réussi et qui marque les débuts d’un collaborateur 
d’Eugen Deslaw: Georges Rouquier. _ 

Cette courte bande a sujet documentaire, réalisée avec des 
moyens tres restreints (comme hélas la plupart des films de 
recherches) a pour titre Vendanges. Elle a été tournée pendant 
le dernier été dans le sud de la France. Au lieu de réaliser 
une oeuvre purement documentaire, séche et terne, Rouquier 


s’est efforcé au contraire de traduire en images tres ‘‘ ciné- 
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cueillette des grappes de raisin, recherchant toujours, et 
souvent avec grand bonheur, le caractére poétique, visuel ou 
curieux des vendanges. Essais et recherches n’ont pas été 
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les nombreuses et diverses phases de la 


menageés dans cette bande originale, d’avant garde presque, 


peut on dire, bien que le sujet soit loin d’étre abstrait, et qui 
abonde en vues harmonieuses et en plans étonnants. 


Il y a la un réel souci d’art et un gotit parfait qu’il était 
bon de mentionner car cette oeuvre qui franchit courageuse- 
ment les bornes habituelles du documentaire ordinaire 


apportera aux spectateurs quelques minutes d’émotion 


esthétique vraie et sincére. 
Nogent Eldorado du Dimanche 
Marcel: Carné 


C’est aussi pendant |’été dernier qu’un de nos confréres 
de Cinémagazine, Marcel Carné, jeune cinégraphiste qui a 
travaillé déja dans d’importantes productions, a realisé avec 
la collaboration de Sanvoisin, un documentaire que |’on peut 
qualifier de ‘‘ specialisé ’’: Nogent Eldorado du Dimanche 
(Paris Week-end). Une salle d’avant garde n’a pas hesité 
a retenir cette petite bande et on ne peut pas nier qu'elle a 
remporté un estimable succes. En 400 metres (et a ce propos 
Carné me permettra sans doute de faire remarquer que son 
film ecourté ne pourrait étre que meilleur), le réalisateur a 
peint trés agréablement-une journée de plaisir des parisiens 
‘‘moyens l’été, sur les bords de la Marne. 

Les idées heureuses pullulent et, au contraire de ce qu’on 
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pouvait attendre, elles ont eté habilement choisies et 
groupees. Le début surtout est reminiscence de Trois dans 
un Sous-sol, le fameux film russe. Nous voyons le départ 
des Parisiens qui laissent Paris désert (a cet endroit quelques 
scénes heureuses: la Bourse abandonnée, les magasins 
cachés par leurs armures meétalliques, une vue perspective 
de machines a ecrire recouvertes de leurs housses). 


Puis ce sont les plaisirs nombreux de la banlieue, nage, 


aviron, sports, kermesses, bals..... 


Enfin le retour un peu plus triste a la pensée du lendemain. 
Je tenais a dire quelques mots du film de mon sympathique 
confrere car il est rourd de plaisantes promesses. 


MAURICE M. 


Impressed by THE MERCURY Press LTD., LONDON, ILFORD AND CHELMSFORD. 
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Avenue Pavilion 


101 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 


THE HOUSE OF SILENT SHADOW 

A GAUMONT-BRITISH 'THEATRE 

C. M. Wootr. 

WILLIAM EVANS. 

Manager - - WILLIAM BAUDAINS. 

Director of Music _- - ARTHUR DULAY. 
Under the Direction of STUART DAVIs. 


Joint Managing Directors > 


The following attractions will be Lresented exclusive to this theatre : 


“HE WHO GETS SLAPPED” 


By Victor Seastrom 


“ MALDONE ” 


Directed by Charles Dullin. 


AN ITALIAN STRAW HAT” 


Directed by Rene Claire. 


“WRATH OF THE GODS” 


By Dr. Arnold Fanck. 


BUSES TO THE Door :—Nos. 14, Ic, 14, 14a, 19C, 19d, 22, 24, 29, 29a, 29b, 29¢, 38, 39,48, 129, 138. 


In view of the fact that Dates of forthcoming attractions are often unavoidably subject to alteration, 

the Management respectfully request patrons to be guided finally by the advertisements in the 

following newspapers :—Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Daily Express, Daily News, Evening 
News, ‘and Standard. 


Cee Performances DAILY, commencing at 2 p.m, till 11 p.m. SUNDAYS 6—11 


MATINEES recommended for choice of comfortable seats. 
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53 Rue St. Roch + PARIS 
GUTENBERG 35-88 
Has the World Distribution of : 


A. CAVALCANTI. 

LA ZONE, By G. LACOMBE. nee 
L’ ETOILE DE MER—EMAK BAKIA, By MAN RAY. 
ERNEST ET AMELIE, By J pe CASEMBROOT. 


‘' LA COOUILLE ET LE CLERGYMAN, By G. DULAC. 
LA FILLE DE L’EAU, By J. RENOIR. | 


BRUMES D’AUTOMNE, By D. KIRSANOFF. 

RYTHMES D’ UNE CATHEDRALE, By I. LANDAU. 
LA BALLADE DU CANART, By A. SILKA. 
LES TROGLODYTES, By M. ALLEGRET. 
PARIS EXPRESS, By DUHAMEL. 


BLAKESTON. 
BITHULITE, By P. SICHEL. 
VUE HEUREUSE, By C. HEYMANN. | 
PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE, By A. STRASSER. 


PARNASSE, By EUGENE DESLAW. 


ALLEGRET. 
SO THIS IS MARSEILLE, By CLAUDE LAMBERT. 
MONKEYS’ MOON, By KENNETH MACPHERSON 


EN RADE—RIEN QUE LES HEURES—LA P’TITE LILY, 


I DO LOVE»1O BE BESIDE THE SEA ‘SIDE, By O. 


LA MARCHE DES MACHINES—LES NUITS ELECTRIQUES. 
VOYAGE AU CONGO, By ANDRE GIDE AND MARC 
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La pr US 1M portante revue > francaise 


we graphie 


r ancaise 


CHAQUE SEMAINE TOUTES LES NOUVELLES DU CINEMA 


Films en P réparation 
Analyses des Nouveaux Films 
Chronique de Exploitation 


Chronique 


LES PROGRES DE LA TECHNIQUE | 
LES NOUVELLES INVENTIONS 


Nouvelles d’ Angleterre, Amerique, Allemagne, Espagne, Italte 


DIRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN CHEF: P.-A. HARLE 


19 RUE DE LA COUR DES NOUES _ PARIS (20°) 
Telephone: Rog. 04-24 
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ITALIAN ART 


John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., having in 


mind the Exhibition at House, 


recommend the following books which 
may be seen at 350 Oxford Street, W.41. 


| An Illustrated Souvenir of the Exhibition 


of Italian Art. Paper 5s., Cloth 7s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Italian Painting | 
Sir Charles Holmes. 10s. 6 


A Short History of Italian Painting by Alice 
van V. Brown and W. Rankin. tos. 6d. 


The Italian Painters of the Renaissance 


by Bernhard Berenson. 12s. 6d. 


The Italian Masters, a guide by Horace 
Shipp. 7s. 6d. 
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LA REVUE 


ROBERT ARON- - 
JEAN GEORGE AURIOL - 
J. BOUISSOUNOUSE 


MANAGING EDITOR 
- EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
- ASSISTANT EDITOR 


La revue des spectateurs curieux et la seule publication cinémato- 
graphique francaise intellectuellement indépendante. 


4th number, which appeared October 15, contains angcial 
works concerning 


GEORGES MELIES 


biography, lost works re-issued, old continuities, many any designs and 
photos and 


| GEORGES MELIES, INVENTEUR by PauL GILSON 


5th number, | appearing November 1 5, will contain works by +. MS. 
AURIOL, J. BERNARD BRUNIUS, LOUIS CHAVANCE, ROBERT DESNOs, 
S. M. EISENSTEIN and ERICH von STROHEIM by Denis Marion 


and the original screen story of LUIS BUNUEL’S surrealistic film 
UN CHIEN ANDALOU 


(12 gium, Germany - 
Great Britain, America 


Single Copies : 


French Francs, 7.50 (monthly) 


PARIS 


Librairie GALLIMARD , f 3 Rue de Grenelle (6°) 
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FILM PROBLEMS 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Bryher 


Author of Civilians, West, Development, Two Etc. 


A profound and earnest study of conditions governing the making of 
films in the U.S.S.R., this book will be of great value not only to the student 
of Russian films, but oi modern Russia as well. A wealth of information, 
keen insight, criticism and comparison is condensed in conveniently brief 


1 form. - 


Profusely illustrated with exclusive stills from the best Russian films, 
chosen to give as complete an idea as possible of their extraordinary visual 
meee this book would still be cheap at Gouble the price. 


‘‘ The reader will rise from this book not cabs with a knowledge 

of the Russian cinema that he lacked before, but with a picture of 

- conditions in Russia that he would probably not have troubled to 

obtain from books more ostensibly devoted to the subject.’’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


‘“Every man and women who has faith in the future of the 
cinema should be grateful . . . graphic and brilliantly written.’’— 
Film Weekly. | 

~“ A book of topical importance.’’—Morning Post. 


‘“ Particularly good chapters on sociological and educational 
films.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


‘The clarity of a high-powered searchlight . . . recaptures in 


lucent and swiftly moving phrases the rhythm and power of her | 
subjects. —Cinema. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Postage Sixpence 


24, DEVONSHIRE. STREET, LONDON, 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
CLOSE 


Bound volumes of Close Up are collectors’ books, and _ increasingly 


valuable, not only from the collectors’ angle, but from the students’ as well. 
Nobody recognizing the potentialities of the cinema can afford to be without 
these unique 


REFERENCE BOOKS OF THE FUTURE 


and the present. 

All volumes are still obtainable at the following prices : 
Vol. 1. (July-December, 1927) Price 25 Shillings 
Vol. 2. (January-June, 1928) increased to 25 Shillings 


Only a very limited number of the above't two volumes are obtainable. 


(July-December, 1928) 
oe Shillings and 6 Pence 


Increased from Jan. Ist. 1930 to 15 Shillings 


Vol. 4. (January-June, 1929) 10 Shillings and 6 one 
Vol. 5. (July- December, 1929) 10 Shillings and 6 Pence 


Postage on each volume 6 pence extra. 


POOL, 24. Devonshire St, London, W.C.1 
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RECENT FILM BOOKS 


FILM PHOTOS WIE NOCH NIE 
1,200 interesting photographs from the best films of all countries 


5/6 
EXPRESSIONISMUS UND FILM By Rudolph Kurtz 
_ With 5 plates in colour, and 73 illus. in half-tone ei ie eS 


VON HEUTE, FILMFREUNDE VON MORGEN 


By Hans Richter 
Cositianing 209 stilts" from German, French, Dutch and Russian 
films 8/6 


75 large reproductions of masterly examples of the “ new photo- 
graphy ’’, based on the German Werkbund’s Exhibition ‘“‘ Film 


und Photo, ’’ Stuttgart, 1929. An excellent aid to broader, more 


ES KOMMT DER NEUE PHOTOGRAF! By Werner Graff 
150 examples of unusual or “ freak’’ photographs. This book 
and “ Photo-Eye,”’ although not strictly speaking “‘ Film-Books,”’ 


_ have vital interest for all who follow modern film technique... 8/6 
PANORAMIQUE DU CINEMA By Léon Moussinac 
With 8o illustrations 5/- 
RUSSISCHE FILM KUNST is be By Alfred Kerr 
144 fine plates, reproducing stills from ~ Russian films -10/- 

DER RUSSISCHE REVOLUTIONSFILM 
64 stills from this famous film 


ON SALE A 


A. ZWEMMER, 
76- 78 Chating Road, W.C.2 
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IN PREPARATION. 


ighthearted Student 


(1) German. 


The 


Being the first of an admirable series of guides to foreign languages 
for hurried people. Let us call the authors humanitarian and have done 
with it. They have found that all the words you need are similar to English 
words, or rhyme with them. Root-principles have been rearranged, all that 
is vital can be counted on your ten fingers. Designed for the visitor to 
Germany, it contains only that which the visitor will be likely to need. 
Because of intimate and gay doggerel, the learning of grammar, idiom and 
modern conversation need abash you no longer. Take this example from 
Lesson | : | 


By BRYHER AND TRUDE WEIsS. 


i Dare desperate dames deign 
To go to market in the rain ? ”’ 


Three well-known authors worked for hours to achieve the 
above rhyme, which contains, however, the German declension 
of the definite article used in the singular with a masculine noun. 


Nominative the = der (dare) 
Genetive of the = des (desperate) 
Dative to the = dem (dames) 
Accusative the = den (deign) 


Try to see in your head some old women perched on top of a 
cart full of vegetables, in their best clothes, going to market. Then 
_ think of a thunder storm coming up and imagine what would happen ! | 
Finally repeat over and over to yourself 
| Dare desperate dames deign 
| To go to market in the rain ? 
And when you really know it, try the German, der, des, dem, den. 


From this example, you will see that your task will not be unduly taxing. 
And yet, when you have assimilated the whole of the fifty ingenious and engag- 
ing lessons, you will have a working knowledge of German which will be 
sufficient for all normal purposes, and carry you anywhere. Nobody un- 
acquainted with the German tongue should be without it. 


Orders can now be taken. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 


Postage Threepence. 


24 Devonshire Street, London, W.C.1 
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A complete guide to the cinema studio 
by OSWELL BLAKESTON 


A. few press cuttings 


“ This is a film book of which only one of its merits is that it is 
up-to-date. ‘To tour a studio and see how a film is made, from rah 
hazard start to belated finish, may sound dull, but under Mr. Blakes- 
ton’s expert guidance it is not only an extremely amusing experience but a 
great stimulation to serious consideration of the cinema... . The 
reader is left in possession of a number of ideas to do with constructive 
cinema which he never knew he owned.”"—London Mercury. © 


‘It is emphatically not a dull book.”—Cherwell 


‘ The amount of information that is packed into each short chapter 
is nothing short of phenomenal.’ —Film Weekly. 


“This book so fills a real want, that of teaching the intelligent 
public how a screen play is made.’ _New Age. 


“ Une forme nette et savoureuse.”—Variétés. 


“|. He takes them with love and care through the dics 
and does not leavea single corner or crevice unexplored.” —Filmtechnik. 


4 One of the most stimulating books ever written on cinema 
topics.” —Sunday Express. 


Every possible variety of information for the professional, the amateur 
the merely interested. 


Price 7 shillings and 6 pence 


postage sixpence, 


24 DEVONSHIRE ST REET, LONDON, Ww. C1 
OOL RIANT CHATEAU, TERRITET, SWITZERLAND 
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OSE CORTI 
», RUE DE CLICHY, 6. PARIS-IX ? 


